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HELEN; 

OR, 

TEMPER AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 



CHAPTEE I. 

WHO IS YOUR NEIGHBOUR? 

A GROUP of children were gathered* round 
their teacher one Sunday afternoon, and had 
just finished reading the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. Miss Heme then told them to 
close their Bibles, and began to ask some 
questions, to see if her pupils understood 
what they had just read. She looked at 
Betty Smith, the youngest scholar in her 
class, and said, " Betty, can you tell me who 
is your neighbour V* 
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"Yes," replied Betty, without giving her- 
self time to think, " Mrs. Jones." 

A general titter went round the class, and 
Betty's eldest sister Helen, who sat next to 
her, gave her an angry push with her elbow, 
and muttered, "How stupid you are." 

"No, Betty is not stupid," said Miss 
Heme, who heard these words, " and she is 
right in one respect. We call the person 
who lives next door to us our neighbour; 
but before I ask any more questions I wish 
you to listen, children, while I try and 
explain this parable to you in a few words. 
Christ tells us that a certain man was 
journeying from Jerusalem to Jericho. We 
are not told to what rank or nation he 
belonged, but he was probably a Jew. The 
road was dangerous and infested by robbers, 
who were always on the watch to attack 
travellers. The man was proceeding quietly 
on his way, when some robbers came upon 
him. They tore his clothes oflf his back, 
wounded him grievously, and when they 
found nothing more was to be got out of 
him, they departed, leaving him half dead. 
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While he lay tmconscious, a priest passed 
along ; perhaps he had come from performing 
the temple service at Jerusalem, and you 
would have thought that a man who had 
been worshipping God would have had pity 
on a sick and suffering one ; but no ; though 
the law of Moses commanded him to help 
those who were in trouble, he did not heed 
it; the moment that his eye fell on the 
wounded man, he crossed the road, and 
may have congratulated himseK that he was 
not thus incapacitated. A Levite came next ; 
he looked on the sufferer, perhaps touched 
him in order to learn how far he was injured ; 
but certainly, as his superior the priest had 
passed by on the other side, it was not his 
place ±0 attend to him ; so he crossed over 
the road and went on his way. Then came 
the Samaritan, who was one of a race that 
was despised and hated by the Jews. He 
was moved with deep compassion when he 
saw the wounded man, and thought to him- 
self, ' How can I help him V He walked up 
to the stranger's side, not to look at him out 
of curiosity, but to d^ddLfe\vsy« \i'^^V\sft, ^^^s^^S^^ 
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assist him. He raised him up gently in his 
arms, revived him with wine, bound up his 
wounds as well as he was able, and set him 
on his own beast, leading him carefully along 
the road until he came to an inn. He re- 
mained that night with the invalid, and in 
the morning, when he departed, he left money 
in the landlord's hands, and said, ' Take care 
of him ; and whatsoever thou spendest more, 
when I come again I will repay thee.' All 
this the Samaritan did out of love, and not 
because he expected to be paid for his kind- 
ness. Our Saviour then turned to the lawyer 
and asked him this question, ' Which now of 
these three was neighbour to him that fell 
among thieves?' The lawyer replied, *He 
that showed mercy.' Now, Betty, can you 
tell me who is your neighbour ?" 

"I can," volunteered Helen. "And so 
can I," echoed from several voices. 

"No, children, I do not want any of you 
to answer; I am asking Betty, and wish 
her to think before she answers my ques- 
tion." 
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Betty hesitated for a moment ere she re- 
plied, " Any one who helps us in trouble." 

" Yes, Betty, you are right. And now, my 
dear children, you may act the part of good 
Samaritans. None of you are too young. 
Christ is our Good Samaritan. He showed 
mercy to us when we were dead in trespasses 
and sins, and as He loves us, so ought we to 
love our neighbours." 

The children listened attentively to Miss 
Heme's explanations, and several of them 
answered the questions she put, as if they 
understood the whole bearing of her teach- 
ing, particularly Helen Smith, who thought 
before she replied, while her sister Betty was 
so quick she scarcely allowed herself time to 
consider. 

As Miss Heme went home that Sunday 
afternoon, she said to herself, " How different 
the two sisters Helen and Betty are ! Helen 
is only one year older than Betty, and yet 
far more thoughtful ; she might be double 
her age, and she is so industrious too. Ah, 
if all my pupils were like Helen Smv\k^^\ia^ 
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pleasure I should find in my Sunday class." 
How true it is that God sees not as we do. 
He looks at the heart, while we judge by the 
outward conduct, and therefore often form 
very wrong opinions of others. 

Helen and her sister Betty walked home 
from school together, and as they passed 
through a narrow street they met a little 
girl, who looked very much frightened, and 
seemed in great distress. Her dress was 
torn, her boots were full of holes, her bonnet 
was so small it would not come on to her 
head, but fell down on her shoulders, and 
left her pale, though clean face, unprotected. 
Her eyes were full of tears, which she 
tried to hide, and she appeared anxious to 
shrink away from the two neatly dressed 
girls, for she was lame, and her back was so 
crooked, that only the hard-hearted could 
look on her without feeling pity for her 
infirmities. Betty Smith was soft and tender 
by nature, and she could not walk on without 
speaking to the child, and trying to serve 
her. 
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" What is the matter with you, little girl V* 
said she, quickly, without asking her sister's 
pemission, which perhaps she would not 
have granted. 

" I have lost my way," answered the lame 
child sadly, " I cannot find the yard where I 
live, and I am very tired." 

" Where do you live ? " asked Helen, 
sharply. 

" In King's Yard, on the right hand side 
of Henry Street," replied the child, looking 
very much frightened. 

" Henry Street ? you are a long way from 
there," said Helen, roughly, " you must turn 
round to the left of the first lamp-post, and 
ask your way again. It is easy enough to 
find, if you are not stupid. You ought not 
to go about alone if you don't know your 
road. There, don't cry ; no one will touch a 
child like you." And Helen glanced con- 
sciously at her own much more tidy dress, 
and then at the miserable object in front 
of her. 

The lame child tried to foio,^ \i^0«. \ssx 
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tears, and her sorrowful " Thank you, miss," 
went to Betty's heart " I will go part of the 
way with you, little girl," said she ; " at any 
rate I will put you on the right road, one 
that will bring you directly into Henry 
Street ; so come along and take my hand." 

"What nonsense, Betty," said Helen, " you 
need not show her the way. If she is silly 
enough to cry, instead of minding my direc- 
tions, she must suffer for it. Come along 
quickly, we shall be late home as it is ; leave 
the little brat ; she must be a beggar's child, 
or she would not wear such shabby clothes." 

Betty did not heed her sister's words. 
" You go on, Helen," said she, " without me, 
I shall not be long ; I will be as quick as I 
can, and mother will not be angry if I am 
home at five o'clock. Tell her where I am 
gone to, unless, Helen, you will come with us." 

" No, certainly not," replied Helen, tossing 
her head up, " I am not so fond of going out 
of my way. You had better come home, 
Betty; the child will do very well without 
your help." 




W'Strtjca alvag% been Uibb?' wkalBetts."— Y-l! 
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Betty shook her head, and remained firm 
to her first resolution; so one sister went 
home, and the other took the stranger's hand 
and led her into the right road. As the 
children walked along, they began to chat, 
and the lame child told Betty that she had 
only lived for a short time in King's Yard, 
and rarely walked out in the streets by her- 
self, because she was so crooked that the 
boys sometimes laughed at her, and that was 
the reason why she knew so little about the 
neighbourhood. 

"Have you always been lame?" asked 
Betty. 

"Since I was a baby. My mother fell 
down with me in her arms, and my back 
was so much hurt it has never got well 
again, but grows out, more and more, every 
year, and the doctor says he can do me no 
good." 

"Oh dear! oh dear!" said compassionate 
Betty, "that is very sad, how hard it must 
be to bear." 

"Not so very hard," replied the lame 
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child, brightening up a little, " and I should 
not mind very much about it, if I could do 
anything like other children, but I cannot 
play, for I soon get tired, and my mother 
says that I shall never be strong enough to 
be a servant ; and even if I could work, no 
lady would have such a crooked maid to 
wait on her." 

"Then why should you not be a dress- 
maker, like my mother ? She makes dresses 
for very grand ladies, and I shall do the 
same when I am old enough," said Betty. 
" Can your mother make dresses ? " 

"No, I don't think she can, though she 
works very neatly," replied the lame child. 
" She is a washerwoman, and her hands get 
too rough for very fine work now. Besides 
this, she generally comes home so tired, that 
she is fit for nothing in the evening. But 
we could not live if she did not earn money 
in this way," added the child, sorrow- 
fuUy. 

" Is your father dead, then ? " asked Betty. 
" No, but so ill that he cannot work. He 
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had an accident some months ago, and has 
been laid aside for a long time. We were 
once much better off than we are now, for 
we had our own little house, and such a 
pretty garden, and I had a corner of ground 
all to myself. I used to plant it with seeds 
every year, and there was a beautiful white 
rose-tree in the middle, that had so many 
roses on it, and numbers of buds. I loved it 
very much, but I had to leave it behind me. 
I often think of it, and fancy how sweetly it 
smelt, when I am sitting in our dark little 
rooms, where there are no green trees to look 
at, and no roses to bloom." 

" Have you any sisters 1 " 

" Yes, I have two sisters, both of them are 
younger than I am. I take care of them 
when my mother goes out washing." 

"Where have you been to this afternoon? " 
asked Betty, who seemed to think she had a 
right to question her new friend, for was she 
not the little girl's protector ? 

'* I have only been for a walk," replied the 
lame child. " My mother said it would do 
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me good, for I have had such a bad head- 
ache all day." 

'^Then you never go to the Sunday- 
school ? " 

" No." 

" Where does your mother go to on Sun- 
day ? " 

" Nov^here ; she is so glad to have the day 
at home, for she has so much to do. Some- 
times she puts my sisters to bed v^hile she 
vrashes their flannel petticoats; sometimes 
she washes her own clothes, or scrubs the 
floors of our rooms. We often have a great 
treat on Sunday : if mother has had plenty 
of work, and can afford it, she buys a little 
bit of meat for dinner, and we do so enjoy 
it." 

" But do you not know," said Betty, " that 
it is very wrong to work on Sunday. ' No 
one ought to wash clothes or scrub floors on 
God's day. We ought to read our Bibles, 
and go to the Sunday-school, and to church, 
and think about good things. Has no one 
ever told you so before 1 " 
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''Yes/' said the lame child, slowly, ''I 
have heard all that before. I know rich 
people go to church and read their Bibles, 
but poor people have no time to be good/' 

" Why not ? " said Betty. " Have not the 
poor souls as well as the rich ? " 

"Yes, I believe se,'' answered the child, 
absently, as if it were a matter that did not 
much interest her. 

"It is so,'' said Betty. "And my teacher 
always tells me that our souls are precious 
in the sight of God, and that we ought to 
think more about them than our bodies." 

" But no one does that," replied the lame 
child. 

*' Oh yes, many people do ; and if we are 
careless, we ought not to be. How can we 
go to heaven if we don't read our Bibles, 
which tell us how we are to get there ? " 

The lame child sighed, and looked very 
weaiy, as Betty continued. "Our teacher 
says, that if we love Jesus we shall love 
the Sunday-school, and going to church, and 
hearing about God, and that we shall value 
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the Sunday, because we have no work to do, 
and can rest, and learn all about the Saviour. 
Do you love Jesus ? " added she, softly. 

" No," said the lame child, quite astonished 
at this question. "I know so little about 
Jesus." 

"Why don't you come to the Sunday- 
school, then, and hear more about Him? 
Miss Heme tells us about Jesus every Sun- 
day. What He did in this world — making 
the blind to see, the deaf to hear, the dumb 
to speak, and how He healed lame people 
like you." 

" I wish He would heal me, and take away 
my crooked back, and make me like other 
girls," said the child. 

"He would have healed you, if you had 
lived in those days, and believed in His 
teaching," answered Betty; "and He will 
know if it is good for you. Miss Heme 
always says that if we ask God for anything 
He will grant it if it is good for us, and that 
He loves us and cares for us, and is our best 
friend. Will you not come to the Sunday- 
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school, and hear our teacher tell you all this 
so much better than I can ? " 

*a think I will, if " 

** If what ? " asked Betty, eagerly. 

** If I can manage to get more tidy clothes. 
But then that is not all." 

*' WTiat else ? " said Betty. 

*'I am so lame, the girls will laugh at me." 

"No," said Betty, indignantly; "they 
would not be so cruel as that, and they 
dare not before Miss Heme. If your clothes 
are clean, what does it matter if they are 
old ? If you will go with me, I will come 
and fetch you next Sunday." 

" Is it very far to the school ? " 

" Not far from where you live, because we 
can take a short cut." 

"I will ask my mother," said the lame 
girl, "and if you will let me go with you, 
I shall not mind so much. Here is Henry 
Street ; thank you for coming with me, it is 
very kind of you. That is my mother in 
front of us, she will wonder where I have 
been to. Will you speak to her ? " 
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"No, I had rather not," replied Betty, 
" another day I shall like to call and see you 
both, and your little sisters too." 

Betty was a timid child, and feared the 
mother would thank her for taking care of 
her lame daughter. She took a hurried leave 
of her new friend, first asking what her name 
was. 

" Louisa Hall," replied her companion. 

If Louisa had heard Miss Heme explain 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, on that 
Sunday afternoon, she would have been able 
to answer the question, " Who is your neigh- 
bour ? " 
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CHAPTEE II. 



TO SEEM AND TO BE. 



Helen was not long walking home, and 
found an unexpected guest in her mother's 
parlour. Mr. Holt, her grandfather, lived 
two miles ofiF, and had come to take tea 
with his daughter, Mrs. Smith, who had been 
left a widow four years before our story- 
opens. Helen sprang forward to kiss her 
grandfather, and then turned round to 
answer her mother's question, "Where is 
Betty?" 

" She will soon be here, mother. We met 
a beggar girl as we came from school, who 
said she had lost her way. I fancy she 
was pretending a little, but Betty was silly 
enough to believe her, and said directly she 
would take her home." 



i 
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"I should call that kindness on Betty's 
part," said Mr. Holt, seriously, for Helen's 
tone and manner did not please her grand- 
father. 

"Well, perhaps it was," replied Helen, 
"only the little girl was very lame, and so 
poor, I should have been ashamed to be seen 
with her, but Betty does not mind. I believe 
she would go with a chimney sweep if she 
were asked." 

" Be quiet, Helen," said her mother, " your 
tongue runs too quickly. Take away your 
hat and cloak, for I am going to get tea 
ready." 

" Helen grows fast," remarked Mrs. Smith 
to her father, when the door had closed on 
her daughter. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Holt, "she is taller, 
but I am not quite sure that she grows 



wiser." 



"She has a great many faults. Helen is 
too fond of dress, and very much afraid of 
being laughed at by her friends ; but she is 
apt and clever at her books, and she learns 
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her lessons while Betty is thinking about 
hers," answered Mrs. Smith. 

"Learning is not the chief thing in life, 
daughter," said Mr. Holt, gravely. 

"No, my dear father, I know it is not, 
and I often think that though Betty is not 
so clever as Helen, she is more kind and 
generous, ready to help every one, and to do 
good to those who need her assistance, as far 
as she is able. I only wish she loved her 
books better." 

Saying these words, Mrs. Smith left the 
room and went into the kitchen to see if the 
kettle boiled. She sent Helen to her grand- 
father, while she prepared for the meal and 
cut the bread and butter. Mr. Holt ques- 
tioned his grandchild about the lessons that 
Miss Heme had taught her that Sunday 
afternoon, and Helen gave a good account of 
all that she had learnt. She was able to 
remember the substance of what her teacher 
had said, and spoke so sensibly, that her 
grandfather felt she quite understood the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, and he only 
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hoped she would apply her knowledge to her 
daily life. 

"Are you going to be like the Good 
Samaritan," asked the old man, "and help 
all who need your assistance ? " 

Helen did not much care ahout answering 
this question; her conscience told her that 
though she was able to remember aU she 
had heard and learnt in the Sunday-school, 
because she had a good memory, she really 
did not care to apply it to herself. She did 
not mind about other people ; whether they 
were happy or miserable, it was no matter to 
her ; in fact, she knew that at heart she was 
much more like the Priest and Levite who 
passed by on the other side. But Helen 
was so accustomed to stifle her conscience, 
that she answered with apparent interest, " I 
am afraid, dear grandfather, I cannot do 
much good while I am so young ; when I am 
older I shall try and help others." 

" No one is too young to be useful, Helen," 
answered her grandfather. " There are many 
neighbourly acts that you may perform for 
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others. You may lend your books and toys 
at school to your companions. You may 
speak kindly, and encourage those who are 
not as clever at learning as yourself. You 
may be tender to* your mother, and try to 
save her anxiety and trouble ; and if you 
meet a ragged girl in the street who has lost 
her way, and is crying, you may take her 
hand, sympathise with her sorrow, and lead 
her to her mother. I thought you would 
remember these words of Scripture, ' He that 
is faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
also in much ; and he that is imjust in the 
least, is unjust also in much.' As you are 
now, my child, so you will be when you 
grow older, and therefore it is important 
you should have right ideas, and right 
feelings while you are young. I am glad 
that you know so much about the Scrip- 
tures, Helen, but I wish that you would 
try and carry God's words into all your 
actions." 

It was a great relief to Helen to hear her 
sister's step at this moment. Betty came 
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in looking very much heated, for she had 
walked home quickly. 

"How are you, little woman?" said her 
grandfather, kindly. " I hear you have been 
home with a poor lame child who lost her 
way." 

Betty was almost too much out of breath 
to answer directly, but gave her grandfather 
a bright smile, and, after a few moments, 
replied, "I did not know you were here, 
grandfather, and she was such a poor little 
girl, and so unhappy, that I felt I could not 
leave her. She was smaller than I am, not 
quite as old, and so shy and frightened, she 
would never have found her way home if I 
had iit)t been with her." 

"You were quite right to take care of 
her," said Mr. Holt ; " always be useful, Betty, 
in little things. Was the child so very 
poor?" 

"Oh yes," replied Betty, "she had such 
old boots on, and a ragged cloak ; and, only 
think, grandfather, the boys laugh at her in 
the streets, and point at her because she is 
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deformed and lame. Is it not wicked ? She 
had a very clean face, and said her father 
and mother were once better off, and she had 
a beautiful white rose tree that she left 
behind in a little garden of her own, when 
they lived in the country." 

By degrees Betty told her grandfather the 
whole of the conversation that had passed 
between herseK and Louisa, and closed by 
saying, " And she has promised me that she 
will go with us next Sunday to the school." 

"With us," thought Helen. "I am not 
going with that nasty, shabby child; why, 
Alice Howes and Mary Eames will fancy 
she is related to me. I will scold Betty well 
when I get her alone." 

While these thoughts were passing through 
Helen's mind, she was smiling graciously at 
her grandfather, and seemingly interested in 
listening to her sister's account. 

"Now, Betty," said Mr. Holt, "Helen has 
told me what chapter you read at school this 
afternoon. Did you understand it ?" 

"Yes, grandfather, Miss Heme explained 
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it SO clearly to us that I quite understood 
it." 

''I think you must have, Betty; so much 
so, that you were able to act the part of 
neighbour to little Louisa. Is it not so ?" 

Mrs. Smith summoned the trio to the 
kitchen at this moment, so that Betty only 
nodded her answer to her grandfather's ques- 
tion. 

The little family gathered round the table, 
and during tea-time Mr. Holt told his 
daughter and grandchildren the history of 
a young girl who lived near to him, and was 
there lying at the point of death. "And 
though she is only twelve," added the old 
man, "just your age, Betty, she believes in 
Jesus, and rests entirely upon Him, and 
trusts in Him alone for salvation." 

Betty listened attentively, and Helen 
seemed to pay great heed to her grandfather's 
words, for she sat very still, but her thoughts 
were really far away. She was picturing to 
herself her friend Mary Eames's new bonnet 
and cloak, and wondering whether she could 
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persuade her mother to buy her a new 
bonnet and cloak before next Sunday, and 
she would have them even smarter than 
Mary's, if possible. She determined she 
would coax her mother, though she was not 
quite sure of success. 

Mr. Holt did not remain long after tea 
was over, for he had some distance to walk 
home. Helen was rather glad to be rid of 
her grandfather's presence and his lectures, 
while Betty said to herself, "How nicely 
grandfather talks, and he is so good too, 
every one loves him. I hope I shall grow 
up like him." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

LOUISA GOES TO THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

Betty thought many times about Louisa, and 
wondered whether she would go to the Sun- 
day-school, and how the girls would behave to 
her. The little maiden determined to pro- 
tect her new friend, and if all Betty's prayers 
to God during that week had been printed, 
several of them would have been found to 
contain such petitions as these : — 

*'0 God, help poor Louisa to love Thee, 
and don't let the girls laugh at her if she 
comes to the Sunday-school, and grant that 
she may love Jesus; and, if it is good for 
her, please make her crooked back quite 
straight, and let her grow up as strong as I 
am, and be able to play about." 

When Sunday came, Betty dressed herself 
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earlier than usual, in order to have plenty of 
time to walk to King's Yard and fetch Louisa. 
Helen tried hard to induce her not to go, and 
was quite cross because her sister said she 
would not break her word, and when Betty- 
endeavoured to persuade Helen to accompany 
her, the latter said angrily, " I am not going 
to associate with a half-naked, ragged, crooked 
child. Only think, Betty, what Alice Howes 
and Mary Eames will say when they see you 
come in with that little brat. I shall be 
quite ashamed of you." 

"Helen, do not speak so wickedly," an- 
swered her sister, " poor Louisa did not make 
herself." 

" Be sensible, Betty," replied Helen, " and 
Come with me, and then I will not laugh at 
your deformed friend any more. You are 
welcome to have her all to yourself, only 
don't let the girls at the school see you bring 
in a beggar." 

Helen's cruel words did not influence 
Betty ; she started off to fulfil her promise in 
spite of her sister's anger, and walked so 
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quickly, she soon reached King's Yard. It 
was a small court, and the houses were 
closely packed together. Betty was thank- 
ful she did not live there, and was not sur- 
prised that Louisa pined after trees and 
flowers. She soon found No. 3, and knocked 
at the door. It was quickly opened by 
Louisa, who had been watching for Betty to 
come, and she had been looking out of the 
window ready dressed for the last half hour. 
She wore the old bonnet, that was so much 
too small, the same threadbare cloak, but 
her boots were neatly mended, and she had 
on a well-patched, but clean print dress. 
Certainly it was much too long for her, as it 
was her mother's best gown, and Louisa found 
it was difficult to walk in, but she tried to 
gather it round her carefully, and its many 
folds somewhat hid her deformity. 

Betty and Louisa shook hands cordially; 
they were very glad to meet again. 

"So your mother will let you go," were 
Betty's first words ; " how glad I am." 

Mrs. Hall came to the door before the 
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children started, and thanked Betty for 
taking care of her child a week ago : she 
asked some questions about the Sunday- 
school, and told Betty that Louisa had not 
forgotten last Sunday's conversation, nor her 
new friend, nor the promise Betty had made 
that she would take her to the Sunday- 
school, and that Louisa had watched the 
weather anxiously lest it should rain, and 
she be compelled to remain at home, as she 
so easily took cold. 

Mrs. HaU had evidently been well edu- 
cated, and seen better days. Her face was 
very careworn, and deep lines could be traced 
on her brow ; her eyes were sad and weary, 
and seemed to say, " I have had a hard life 
of it." Two little children, untidily dressed, 
were hiding behind an old coat that hung 
upon a peg on the door, and kept peeping 
out at their visitor, and disappearing again 
when they met her glance. 

Betty could not remain talking for very 
long; she was anxious to be early enough 
to secure a quiet corner for Louisa near to 
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Miss Heme, but the child was too lame to 
hurry along the road, so the first hymn had 
been given out ere they reached the school 
This gave Betty no opportunity of interest- 
ing her teacher on the little cripple's behalf, 
nor was she able to put Louisa into the snug 
comer, so she whispered to her companion, 
" Sit down by my side." 

Louisa obeyed, but blushed rosy red when 
she saw so many eyes fixed on her; some 
looked out of curiosity, others contemptu- 
ously, while a few cast glances full of pity 
on her wasted and deforafied figure. She had 
a pretty face, and deep blue eyes that filled 
with tears out of very shyness. Alice Howes 
and Mary Eames were the two who looked 
scornfully at poor Louisa, and, though thej 
were forbidden to speak in school, Alice ben 
down to Mary, and said, in a voice that wf 
loud enough to reach Helen's ear, " Is that 
cousin of Betty's ? " 

"No," answered Helen angrily, drawi 
herself up proudly at the mere thought 
such a thing. " I knew how it would ] 
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said she to herself, while her lips were sing- 
ing the solemn words of the hymn. " I knew 
how it would be if Betty brought that ragged 
child here ; I was sure the girls would laugh 
at her. It 's too bad of Betty to expose me 
to all this." 

Betty and Louisa looked over the same 
hymn-book and Bible, and as Louisa could 
not read well, Betty pointed to the words, so 
that she was able to follow each syllable. 
Miss Heme explained every point so clearly 
that Louisa learnt many new things that 
first afternoon that she attended the Sunday- 
schooL The children read the history of the 
Saviour walking on the Sea of Galilee, and 
Louisa thought she must be dreaming, she 
seemed in such a new world. She had never 
heard these words explained before; in fact she 
rarely read the Bible. Her parents were not in 
the habit of gathering their children around 
them on Sunday in order to enjoy the words 
of God's own Book, and her pale face bright- 
ened more and more as Miss Heme made 
clear to her pupils many simple trufclv^^^^xiL^^j 
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told them that if they lived without Christ 
they would be just like the disciples who 
were rowing against wind and tide, but that 
if they loved the Saviour, rest and peace 
would follow them everywhere. 

Those were glad words for the little de- 
formed one to hear. She had hitherto shrunk 
from observation, and sometimes longed to 
die, because she was so unlike other children, 
and could not play. Eest and peace in Christ 
came like sweet music to her weary spirit, 
and she thought that if it were really true 
that Christ loved every one, she would not 
be forgotten. 

Louisa's home was not a happy one. Her 
father and mother were kind to their chil- 
dren, but usually so full of trouble and anxiety 
that the days were spent in striving to find 
means to procure daily bread. The parents 
shed many bitter tears when they saw 
Louisa and her sisters going to bed night 
after night hungry, or sometimes only half 
satisfied with a morsel of dry bread and 
cup of cold water, or one potato, which was 
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all they had to give them. "When Louisa's 
sisters were born, Mr. and Mrs. Hall did not 
live in London ; they had a pretty house in 
the country, and the husband earned a goodly 
sum every week. Unfortunately, he fell in 
with evil companions, and the cottage was 
gradually stripped of all its comforts, and the 
wife and children began to learn the meaning 
of the word Want. Mr. Hall made many 
promises of amendment, which he broke 
when the first temptation came. At last 
he determined to go to some other place, and, 
hearing of a situation in London, he repaired 
to that city. His wife was glad to make 
any sacrifice to ensure a change and improve- 
ment in her husband's habits, and she was 
thankful that the move had been made, as 
for many months after they came to London 
their prospects brightened. Then a terrible 
misfortune happened to Mr. Hall; he fell from 
a high ladder, and was taken up from tho 
pavement much bruised, and conveyed to a 
hospital. After weeks of extreme pain and 
suffering, he was pronounced to be so far re- 
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covered as to be able to return home. He 
was so weak that he could not work, and 
each day grew more feebla He might have 
improved with good air, and plenty of nour- 
ishment; but how was that to be procured 
when he only had his wife's earnings to 
depend upon, and three children requiring 
daily bread? The family removed from their 
more comfortable lodgings to King's Yard, 
and Louisa's mother worked very hard to 
maintain her husband and family. She pro- 
cured regular washing, and was well paid for 
her work; but though she practised the 
strictest economy, she could scarcely afford 
to buy meat once a-week, and often there was 
no coal to burn on a winter's night. Thus it 
was no wonder that Louisa's cloak was 
shabby, and her boots full of holes, for Mrs. 
Hall had to depend on charity for her chil- 
di*en's clothes ; the money she gained barely 
provided food and firing, much less gar- 
ments. 

Betty introduced Louisa to Miss Heme, 
after school was over, and the latter welcomed 
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her new pnpQ kindfy, and encomaged her to 
come r^olaily to the Sunday-schooL 

The two childien walked home togedier. 
Betty bravely passed her sister Helen, and 
her smart Mends, leading Louisa by the 
hand. Thongh she heard scoffing, laughter, 
and mocking words, she did not appear to 
heed them, bnt talked pleasantly to Louisa, 
and would not leave her until they reached 
King's Yard. Louisa wanted Betty to come 
in, but the latter said, "No, I must go 
home, dear, and I am sure you will want 
to tell your mother aU about the Sunday- 
schooL" 

Louisa went in with a cheerful smile on 
her faca The hour spent at the school had 
made her quite happy. She forgot the con- 
temptuous glances, and only remembered 
what Miss Heme had said, her kind look of 
welcome, and her explanation of G6d*8 
Word. She had hitherto heard her father 
groan and moan over his accident, and in- 
ability to work. She had never before 
listened to any words that bid her 
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and trust in Jesus through all the trials 
of life. 

Louisa told her mother eveiy detail that 
she could remember. There was a strong 
bond of love that linked these two together, 
for Mrs HaU always considered that she was 
to blame for letting her child fall out of her 
arms, though it was a pure accident, but, 
mother-like, she thought it was owing to 
want of care on her part. 

"I was able to learn the text, mother," 
said Louisa, "it was so short. *Come unto 
me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.' Is not that pretty, 
mother ? And our teacher spoke so beauti- 
fully of rest in Christ. After the girls were 
gone, and only Betty and I left behind, I 
went and spoke to her, and just as we were 
saying good-bye, she whispered in my ear, 
* There is rest for you, little one, though you 
have so much sorrow to bear. Do not forget 
this afternoon's text, but be brave, my child, 
and come to Jesus.' Were they not nice 
words, mother ? they made me so quiet like." 
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" Yes, Louisa, they are beautiful words/' 
And Mrs. Hall sighed as she said so ; she 
remembered that before she had grown so 
poor, she had thought more about Christ, but 
latterly she had been too tired to pray, and 
the poor tempest-tossed woman sat down, 
and, covering her face with her hands, burst 
into tears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PRACTICAL BETTY. 



Betty liad to undergo a certain amount of 
persecution from Helen, Alice, and Mary, 
about her new friend; they even declared 
that they would go to Miss Heme, and tell 
her that they were not going to associate 
with a dirty beggar girl. But this threat 
did not affect Betty; she remembered her 
teacher would uphold the lame girPs coming 
to the school. Helen did not dare to ex- 
press her contempt for Louisa openly, she 
felt sure her mother and grandfather would 
be angry if they knew how much she dis- 
liked the little cripple, and so she mocked 
and jeered at Ik^tty when they were alone, 
and even struck her sister in passion one 
dav when she refused to promise not to take 
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Louisa to the Sunday-school again. Betty 
was often sorely tempted to tell her mother 
of Helen, hut the child disliked to give pain 
to her parent, so she resolved to remain 
silent as long as Helen only laughed and 
mocked, but did not openly attack Louisa, 
At the same time she told Helen, with great 
determination, that if she showed any un- 
kindness to Louisa she would infonaa^mother 
and grandfather, and the latter knew that 
her sister would keep her word. 

Betty had a hymn-book that had been her 
companion for many years, and she had long 
desired to have a new ona She counted her 
halfpence and found she had enough to make 
her purchase, for she only wanted one shil- 
ling, so she determined to give her well-worn 
book to Louisa, and buy another for herself. 
When Wednesday afternoon came, Mrs. 
Smith and Helen went out shopping to- 
gether, and Betty resolved that she would 
take her present to her new friend; first 
asking her mother's consent Mrs. Smith 
readily granted it, and said, " You may take 
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a few apples with you, Betty, I have picked 
out some rosy- cheeked ones, they will please 
Louisa and her sisters." 

Betty could not resist giving her mother 
a hearty kiss. She then packed away the 
apples in her own little basket, and started 
off' to see Louisa. She found her at home 
witli her sisters ; her father had gone to the 
hospital, and her mother was at her washing. 
Betty had not been inside the room before, 
and now saw that it was small and uncom- 
fortable, the corners were black with dust 
and dirt, the walls were damp and colour- 
less, and tlie furniture was old and rickety. 
Louisa sat on a broken chair, with her knit- 
ting, wliile her sisters rolled on the ground, 
with grinning faces and uncombed hair; but 
the trio looked happy and contented ; they 
were talking over a story that Louisa had 
just thiishod. The lame girl was delighted 
to s.v her new friend. She put the best 
chair for\Nimi for her to sit upon, and she 
ovivlontly thought that Betty's clean firock 
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and tidy appearance would not be improved 
by a sojourn in the dirty room, for she said, 
blushingly, and as if in apology, "Mother 
went out very early, and had no time to 
clean the room, and the last few nights she 
has been so tired that she was obliged to go 
to bed directly she came home." 

" Can yon not .help your mother to keep 
the room clean ? " said Betty ; " it would be 
a good thing for her to rest every evening 
after her hard work" 

" I do not know," replied Louisa, sorrow- 
fully, " for I never tried." 

" I think you can if you try," said Betty, 
kindly, " you are nearly as big as I am, and 
I often sweep out the room, take the ashes 
out of the grate, and clean it up ; and my 
mother says I do it very well." 

"But your rooms are better than ours," 
answered Louisa, looking round the narrow 
four walls, " I only wish we had a different 
home." 

" I know our rooms are larger," said Betty, 
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"but they will not keep themselves clean 
any more than yours will ; and my mother 
says every place is worth keeping clean 
however small and humble it may be, and 
we ought to make it look as nice as 
we can. I know what I would do if I were 
you, Louisa; I would scrub the room out 
before my mother came home, and then I 
would fill the pail with clean water, and see 
if I could not wash some of the dirt and 
dust away from the comers, and, if yoiT like, 
I will show you how to begin." 

Betty was very active at home, and could 
do the work of a much older person; her 
mother often said she did not know what 
she should do without her. But it was a 
difficult matter to make Louisa believe she 
could clean a room; she had only been 
taught to knit, for Mrs. Hall thought that 
her lame daughter had no strength to spare 
for hard work ; and, in her love and thought- 
fulness for Louisa, she forgot how much 
happier her child's life would be if she felt 
she were assisting her mother, and thus not 
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quite shut out from being useful to some 
one. Louisa had been content to sit still 
and allow her mother to do the home work, 
without reflecting in how ma^iy ways she 
might lighten her heavy burden. 

Betty's words made Louisa think seriously; 
and, after a pause of a few minutes, she 
turned to her friend and said, "Do you 
really mean that you will help me ?" 

"Of course I do, this very minute," 
answered practical Betty, taking off her 
cloak and hat. Then she turned the chairs 
and Louisa's sisters into the bedroom that 
opened out of the room which served for 
Louisa to sleep in at night, and for the 
family to live in during the day. The young 
ones were easily managed; Betty's activity 
was so new to them, that they were quite 
content to stand in the doorway and watch 
her movements. 

" I'll tell you what I'll do," said Betty. 
" I 'U scrub the floor, and you shall clean the 
walls; because, just at first, it won't do for 
you to begin with such hard work." 
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Louisa found a scrubbing-brush whicli had 
evidently seen great service, and a ragged 
flannel, with a lump of common yellow soap, 
and Betty had been down to the pump in 
the yard, and returned with her pail full of 
water by the time that Louisa had routed 
these articles out of the cupboard 

Betty set to work in good earnest^ as if 
she knew what she was about, and had 
scrubbed many floors before; and Louisa 
tried to rub some of the dirt off the paper, 
and the cobwebs from the comers, and then 
washed the paint on the doors and the 
windows. Then she cleaned the glass 
through which the sun had not been able to 
penetrate for many a long day, and Louisa's 
sisters clapped their hands with delight 
when they saw the panes of glass looking so 
bright and clean, and Betty looked up from 
her scrubbing, and said, "Mind you never 
flatten your noses against the windows again, 
then they will keep clean longer." 

The girls worked on, heedless of time, 
until the room was clean. It was only half 
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the size of Betty's mother's parlour, and she 
had finished the floor in an hour. The day 
was windy and the sun shone brightly, and 
sun and wind helped to dry the floor quickly. 
At the end of two hours the old chairs and 
rickety table were back in their proper 
places, and Betty had tried to make Louisa's 
sisters useful, and had showed them how 
to dust, and made them put the furniture 
where it usually stood ; after this, Betty, 
Louisa, and the two Uttle girls sat down to 
rest. Betty's face was hot, and Louisa felt 
very tired, but there was so much pleasure 
mixed with the weariness that no one re- 
gretted it. 

"Betty, you have made me so happy," 
said Louisa, " I shall try and be more useful 
every day ; and if I. can't be like other chil- 
dren and play, I shall still be able to help 
mother, and make her home look brighter 
when she comes in tired, and father too will 
be so pleased. I wonder why I never tried 
before." 

" Because no one put it into your head," 
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replied Bettv. "If mother hadn't taught 
me, and sho\red me, and made me useful, 
I shouldn't have done it mysel£ I dare 
say TOUT mother didn't teach you out of 
kindness, because she thought it would hurt 
your baci. I hope she won't be angry with 
me for lettinj; you work." 

" Oh dear no," answered Louisa, " I shall 
tell her how happy I am to be usefuL My 
days will go so much faster." 

" And there's another thing you must learn 
to do— that is, to comb and dress your 
sisters." Then Betty told the little ones a 
story about tidy children, and encouraged 
them to try and help themselves ; after that 
they talked about the Sunday-school, and 
Betty asked Louisa not to mind if Helen and 
her friends said unkind words, or mocked 
and laughed at her. Later on, Betty brought 
out her hymn-book ; and, lastly, she divided 
the rosy-cheeked apples. 

The three hours Betty had to stay passed 
very rapidly; the children liked listening; 
and their visitor had so much to say. The 
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apples elicited a scream of delight from 
Louisa and her sisters, they so seldom tasted 
fruit that they valued them the more. Betty 
was preparing to go home when the children 
asked her to teach them how to sing a hymn. 
So she sat down again, and was busily 
engaged in making Louisa and her sisters 
repeat the words of a verse after her, when 
the door opened and Mr. Hall entered the 
room. He did not appear to notice any one, 
or anything, but sank down on an old chair 
in the comer, evidently much exhausted, 
and Betty saw that he was very w^eak, for 
his hands trembled, and his face looked so 
pale. 

" I must go now,** said Betty, who feared 
that the invalid would not care to have a 
stranger in the room. ''Good-bye, dears," 
and with a kind look of sympathy at the 
suffering man, she left King's Yard. 

As Betty walked towards her more com- 
fortable home, she puzzled her little brain to 
know how it would be best to help Louisa's 
father to get better, and obtain employment. 
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These qTiestions were rather beyood hea 
she determined to refer them to her mot! 
who she knew would be readr to aid 

m 

with her adrice and sympathy. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

LOUISA PROFITS BY BETTY'S LESSON. 

When Betty reached home, she prepared the 
tea, and cut the bread and butter. Then she 
swept up the hearth, put the kettle on the 
fire, and made all in readiness for her mother 
and Helen's return. Mrs. Smith came home 
alone, and thus Betty had a good opportunity 
of talking to her mother, for Helen had been 
invited to spend the evening at a neighbour's 
house. 

Mrs. Smith listened kindly and attentively 
to all that Betty said, and was deeply inter- 
ested in her account of little Louisa's home, 
and the scrubbing and cleaning up of the 
room. She promised to try and procure her 
better clothes for the Sunday-school, and 
also told Betty she might invite Louisa to 
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spend the afternoon on the next half-holiday. 
" It will be a treat for her," said kind Mrs. 
Smith, " and then I shall be able to see what 
clothes I had better give her. You have 
some old things, Betty, and I suppose they 
wiU fit your new friend, as you teU me she 
is about your own size and age." 

"Yes, mother," replied the little maiden 
eagerly, " and as Louisa is shorter than I am, 
you wUl be able to cut off the parts that are 
much worn." 

" I understand, then. Miss Betty, that you 
mean me to make all the alterations for your 
friend. Well, I am quite ready to employ 
my fingers on the little cripple's behalt" 

Betty thought Wednesday afternoon was 
very long in coming. Louisa was there 
exactly at two o'clock, the hour that was 
fixed by Mrs. Smith. Her face looked very 
clean, her hair was tidily parted, and she 
had evidently tried to make her ragged dress 
look better by running up the largest holes. 
It was a gala day for her. Mrs. Smith 
busied herself with shortening a frock of 
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Betty's for her, and fitted her with an old 
cloak of Helen's, and a straw bonnet that she 
had outgrown. 

" Oh, Betty," said Louisa, " how kind your 
mother is to me. I have not had such beau- 
tiful clothes since I was very young. The 
girls wiU not laugh at me any more for being 
badly dressed." 

Betty was not quite so sure about that, 
but she did not give expression to her 
thoughts, and answered her friend cheerily, 
" I shall be quite proud of you on Sunday, 
Louisa; teacher will hardly know you for 
the same, you will look so different." 

Betty's remark was quite true. When the 
neatly attired child presented herself in 
King's Yard that evening, her own mother 
did not recognise her at first, and was going 
to answer the question that her daughter put 
in a feigned voice, when the truth dawned 
upon her, and she screamed out, " Why, it's 
our Louisa." There was plenty of rejoicing 
then; the little ones stroked their sister's 
cloak admiringly, and her father and mother 
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said so many kind things about her good 
looks, that Louisa quite forgot for the moment 
that she was lame, and had often felt life so 
wearisome. She was radiant with happi- 
ness, and exclaimed in her glee — "Oh, 
mother, it's so nice to think of going to the 
Sunday-school, dressed like other girls. I 
only wish some kind friend would be as 
good to my sisters as Mrs. Smith has been 
to me." 

When the excitement of the new clothes 
had partially subsided, Louisa brought out a 
basket of food Mrs. Smith had given her, 
and the family gathered round the old table 
and enjoyed the good supper sent to them. 
Even Mr. and Mrs. HaU forgot their hard 
life for a while, and joined in the merry chat 
that went on between Louisa and her sisters. 

The only person who was not pleased at 
the attention that Louisa received was Helen, 
who hated and was jealous of her, and almost 
disliked her sister for being kind to the lame 
girl. Louisa was poor and deformed, and 
Helen was ashamed of her acquaintanca If 
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Louisa had been rich and pretty, it would 
have been different, for Helen loved fine 
rich peopla She was too selfish to be glad 
at the gleam of brightness that had come 
into Louisa's life since she had known Betty, 
and too proud in spirit to rejoice over the 
change that Betty was gradually bringing 
into this hitherto miserable home in King's 
Yard. Helen liked to be number one, and 
did not care to be interfered with ; therefore 
when Louisa spent the afternoon at her 
mother's house, the naughty girl had not con- 
cealed her dislike to the cripple, but had 
treated her with such evident contempt that 
her mother ordered her to bed at tea-time. 
This occurrence did not tend to improve 
Helen's feelings towards Louisa, and she 
raged in her room against the "beggar girl'* 
who had been the cause of her receiving this 
punishment. 

When Betty and her mother were alone 
that evening, Mrs. Smith asked her youngest 
daughter many questions, and learned with 
sadness how cruelly Helen behaved to Louisa 
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evtTT Sin iav. Betty did not aggravate her 
sister's c»:L.iTict: she tried to excuse it by 
saying, "• Mother. lyi'uisa goes with me, and 
we do not mind when we are together ; it's 
reallv Alice and Marv's &nlt : if Helen were 
not led by them, she wonld act differently." 

" But, Betty," replied her mother, " Helen 
is old enough to know the right and the 
wrong, and it is very wicked of her to make 
game of a child because she is poor and 
lame. I must talk to her grandfatlter about 

itr 

If Mrs. Smith could have read all the 
bitterness that Helen felt against poor 
Louisa, she would have shuddered; for her 
daughter, as she lay in bed, was muttering, 
" How shaU I pay off the Uttle brat !" 

Louisa had profited by Betty's lesson, and 
had managed to keep the bed-room and sit- 
ting-room tolerably clean since the day that 
Betty had scrubbed them, and had advised 
her to be useful, and set her to brush and 
(luHt. She thought she should never forget 
her weaiy mother's look of pleasure, nor her 
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words of thanks, when she entered the room 
on the evening of that day. Though Louisa 
could not work long at a time, by doing a 
little each day she found she could keep the 
home in better order. Her sisters were 
gradually becoming useful ; the elder of 
them, Sarah, managed to scrub the floor 
tolerably after she had practised with the 
old brush and flannel a few times, for Louisa 
found her weak back would not allow her to 
do such nard work ; but she was at hand to 
encourage Sarah, and ready to praise every 
effort the child made. Louisa had effected 
considerable reformation in several points; 
her sisters always looked much more tidy 
and clean, and she mended the holes in their 
ragged dresses, and tried to teach them to 
read ; in fact, every Sunday she came home 
from the school with fresh strength to work, 
and ready to put forth some new effort to 
help her parents and sisters. Louisa was 
learning more about Jesus every week, and 
she tried to remember that He was looking 
down and smOing on her aU the day long, and 
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she knew His blessing would follow every 
attempt she made to promote the happiness 
and well-being of those who were nearest and 
dearest to her. She did not forget on Mon- 
day what she had learnt on Simday, but 
tried to act out on the six days the lesson 
she had learnt on the first day of the week. 

A month passed before Betty went to see 
Louisa again. During that time the little 
giris had met every Sunday, and Louisa had 
spent two Wednesday afternoons at Mrs. 
Smith's house ; but now Betty had presents 
to take to her friends, and therefore set off 
innnediately after dinner in the direction of 
King's Yard Her mother had given her a 
piece of muslin to make a doll's frock o£ 
Betty did not tear it up, for she thought it 
might he applied to a more useftd purposa 
She remembered the bare window in Mrs. 
Hall's room, and was sure it would be much 
improved if it had a white curtain, which 
wo\ild hang over the ugly wall, and prevent 
every one from seeing into the room so 
plainly. Betty felt she was almost too old 
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to play with a doll, and so she determined to 
consult her mother, and if she approved, to 
take her large wax doll, and give it to 
Louisa's sisters. 

Mrs. Smith quite agreed with Betty that 
curtains would make Mrs. Hall's room look 
more furnished, and she thought the muslin 
wotild be so well applied that she offered to 
give her daughter enough material to make 
a second curtain to match, and also con- 
sented that dolly should find a new home in 
King's Yard. Betty started heavily laden ; 
she took a box of clothes, the collection of 
many years' standing, which contained gar- 
ments for the doU, and muslin for the 
curtains. When she entered Louisa's home, 
she was astonished to see the change her 
perseverance had wrought The table and 
chairs looked clean, the fire-place bright, the 
walls were pasted with new paper, and a 
picture hung on one side of the room. 

Louisa's father had done thia When he 
saw that his children were trying hard to 
improve the aspect of the hitherto dirty 
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home, lie determined to do his part towards 
helping them. 

Mr. Hall was in his usual comer by the 
fire, leaning his head on his hand, when 
Betty entered, but the latter lost her nervous- 
ness in her delight, and exclaimed, *'0h, 
Louisa, how pretty your room looks !" 

"My father did it," said her friend joy- 
fully, "is he not very clever?" and Betty 
answered " Yes." 

Then the children discussed the question 
of the curtains, and Mr. Hall entered with 
interest into the conversation, and smiled an 
assent when Betty asked him to help to naQ 
them up, as she was not tall enough to reach 
so high. 

Betty, Louisa, and her father very soon 
nailed up the muslin securely ; then they 
admired their work, and another nail was 
put in on one side of the window, and a 
second nail on the other side, for the cur- 
tains to be tied to loosely, so that they 
should not blow about too much; and the 
children thought that nothing ever improved 
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a room so much as these muslin curtains. 
"What will mother say when she comes?" 
was the cry, " they do look so nice." 

The enjoyment of the afternoon was not 
yet exhausted, for Betty had to give her 
dolL A child who has never had a doll, or 
remembers the first birth-day one that was 
given, can imderstand the pleasure of little 
Sarah Hall and her sister when Betty im- 
packed her doll. Louisa enjoyed looking at 
it as much as the younger ones, and even 
Mr. Hall admired the flaxen hair, pink 
cheeks, and wax arms and legs. The dresses 
and hats were considered so beautiful, and 
the fashionable cloak that Mrs. Smith had 
made for Betty out of an old bit of velvet, 
and the muslin frock, and silk dress — all 
were so lovely to these children, who had so 
few toys, and so little enjoyment in life. 

Betty thought, as she lay down to sleep 
that evening, it was very pleasant to make 
people happy, and she was glad that the 
rooms where Louisa lived were cleaner. 
"'And I am so pleased," said the litU^^^ 
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maiden to herseK, "that I helped Louisa 
to be usefuL" 

Betty dreamt all night long, and her 
dreams were very bright. At first she was 
teaching a number of children to scrub, and 
the brushes seemed to be made of gold, and 
the water shone like silver. Suddenly the 
children disappeared, and Betty found her- 
self in a beautiful world, and a man clothed 
in bright garments was calling and beckon- 
ing to her. He said — " Come up here, little 
girl, up to this glorious world, because you 
tried to teach and help others, and loved 
Jesus." 

Just as Betty made one step forward, she 
awoke, and found it was morning, and she 
felt quite sorry she had not slept a little 
longer, so that she could have known where 
she was going to. " It was only a dream," 
said she, " I'm so sorry. And now it's time 
to get up, and I cannot find out what that 
pretty place, which seemed so splendid in 
the distance, was like, when you came close 
up to it." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE YOUNG TEACHER. 



Several months passed away, during which 

time Betty and Louisa's acquaintance had 

ripened into strong attachment; in fact Betty 

wondered what she had done without Louisa, 

and the latter hardly understood how she 

had managed to live so long without her 

warm-hearted friend. Poor Louisa did not 

grow stronger in health, and sometimes 

suffered so much pain in her back, that 

she had to lie quite still for hours ; but, in 

spite of her suffering, she managed never to 

miss the Sunday-schooL Her sisters had 

learnt to be very useful, and kept the rooms 

quite tidy and clean, and thus spared Louisa's 

strength, while she in return was able to 

teach them aU that she had ever learnt in 

E 
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former days, when her mother had sufficient 
money to pay for her schooling. 

One Sunday afternoon, Betty noticed that 
her Mend looked sad, and as soon as school 
was over, she asked Louisa what was the 
matter. 

"My father is very ill indeed, and the 
hospital doctor says that he cannot recover," 
answered Louisa. 

Betty's face became very long. " Does he 
stay in bed all day ? " she asked. 

'•'No, he gets up after breakfast, and sits 
in the old arm-chair; but he is very thin 
and ill, and his cough troubles him con- 
stantly." 

" Sometimes men, who are very ill indeed, 
do get better," said Betty ; " so perhaps your 
father will recover." 

Louisa shook her head, and Betty con- 
tinued, " It will be very hard to part with 
him, but if he can never get better here, he 
will soon be well in heaven." 

" Yes, I know that," answered Louisa, " if 
he loves Jesus ; but lie does not seem to care 
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about Him. A neighbour said yesterday to 
mother that if father died he would go to 
the dear Saviour, and mother said that she 
could not bear to part with him, she loved 
him so muck" 

Louisa's te^s choked further utterance, so 
she hurried away from her friend, for she 
wished to be home early. 

" Only think, mother," said Betty, running 
into Mrs. Smith's parlour, " poor Mr. Hall is 
very ill, and Louisa thinks he will never be 
better again." 

"I am afraid she will be right, Betty," 
replied her mother, "for he has been ill so 
long. It is a great comfort that Mrs. Hall 
is able to keep a home for him. I will call 
and see him as soon as I can, but I fear this 
week I have too much work on hand; I 
shall not have a moment to spare." 

"May I go to-morrow ?" asked Betty, "we 
have an extra half-holiday at school." 

"Yes, you may, Betty, and you shall 
take a nice piece of roast beef to Mr. Hall, 
for his poor wife can have no time to cook 
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for her husband, and I fear she has no 
money to buy nourishing things." 

The next afternoon Betty started off to 
see Louisa, and to hear how her father had 
passed the night. She carried a basket well 
filled with provisions, and a bottle of wine 
for the invalid. 

Mr. Hall was alone. Louisa had gone to 
the hospital to fetch some medicine, and 
taken her little sisters with her. 

He looked very ilL Betty went up to his 
side and spoke kindly to him, and then she 
unpacked her basket, and tried to tempt him 
to eat. " It is very nice," said Betty, " you 
had better try a slice of beef ; mother thinks 
it will make you stronger. I will soon find 
a plate for you." 

Betty went to the cupboard, and fetched 
a plate and knife, cut some thin slices of 
beef, poured out a glass of wine, and per- 
suaded the sick man to eat. The invalid 
seemed to enjoy a few mouthsful, and then 
a violent fit of coughing came on, which 
almost frightened Betty. When it was over, 
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he said, "Oh this dreadful cough, I shall 
never lose it." 

Betty wanted to cheer him, so she an- 
swered, " Yes, you will lose it when you are 
in heaven." 

Mr. Hall looked astonished. " But Betty," 
he said presently, " every one who dies does 
not go to heaven." 

" Only those are shut out who do not love 
Jesus," replied the child, in some alarm. 

" Can all go to heaven who love Jesus ? " 

"Yes," answered Betty, and then she 
thought for a moment, and said, "Jesus 
Christ is the way through which you may go 
to heaven. He died on the cross to save us, 
and if we love Him, and try to be like Him, 
we shall go and live with Him when we 
die." 

"Does Jesus save those who have never 
served Him when they were young ? " asked 
Mr. HaU. 

"Oh yes," answered Betty, earnestly. 
"Teacher says it is never too late to seek 
Jesus, and that He came to save the worst 
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of sinners, and invites all to come to 
Him." 

" Then you think Jesus will let me come 
to Him, though I am so old ?" 

"Yes, that He will," said Betty, "but 
don't put off coming to the Saviour any 
longer. If you love Him, you won't mind 
about your cough then ; at least, if it hurts 
you very much, you will think of what the 
dear Saviour suffered when He died for us." 

"Did He suffer much?" 

" Yes, don't you know the chapters in the 
Bible that tell us all about Jesus being 
crucified ? " 

" I used to read the Bible," said Mr. HaU, 
" but I'm ashamed to say I have not opened 
it for nearly twenty years." 

" Then no wonder you are so sad," answer- 
ed Betty. 

" What has my not reading the Bible to 
do with my being sad ? " 

"Why this," said Betty, "if people feel 
miserable, and do not love Jesus, they have 
no one to talk to ; but if you love Jesus, and 
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are ill and wretched, you can go and tell 
Him all about it." 

"Then you are sure that God hears 
prayer ? " 

"Oh yes," replied Betty, "God has pro- 
mised to hear us, and Jesus says if we ask 
anything in His name God will give it." 

Betty's simple words of truth found their 
way into Mr. Hall's heart. He had been 
uneasy for some weeks past, and yet too 
proud to receive the teaching of his daughter. 
After his little visitor had left him, he 
thought over the conversation, and said to 
himself, "Jesus came to save sinners. He 
will save me, though I have been deaf to the 
gospel for so long." 

When Louisa returned from the hospital, 
her father asked her to read to him the 
history of the crucifixion. That evening the 
sick man prayed as he had never prayed 
before, and began to live a new life — one of 
faith and trust in the finished work of the 
Saviour. 

A few days later, Betty, accompanied by 



i 
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her mother, paid another visit to Mr. HalL 
When Mrs. Smith saw him, she hoped that 
he might yet recover, and determined that 
he should consult a new doctor, who was 
considered very clever, and had lately come 
into the neighbourhood. The kind woman 
promised to find the money, and went with 
Mr. Hall to hear Dr. Brown's opinion of his 
case. The doctor gave every expectation of 
the poor man's recovery, and Mrs. Smith 
returned to King's Yard with the invalid, 
and brought such good news to the down- 
hearted wife that she hoped on again. 

"You must remember, my friends," said 
Mrs. Smith, ere she took leave of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall, " that God rules over all, and life 
and death are in His hands." 

A few days later, Betty ran home from 
King's Yard in high glee, " Oh, mother," said 
she, "Mr. HaU is so much better, and Dr. 
Brown thinks he wiU be able to do some light 
work in a month, and says he will employ 
him in carrying out his medicine as soon as 
he is strong enough, and that the walking 
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about will do him good. Mr. Hall says he 
owes his recovery to you, after God ; for he 
thinks it is the nice food you have sent him 
that has helped him to get welL" 

" I am very glad, Betty, you have brought 
good news." 

" Louisa is teaching her father to read and 
write better. Mr. Hall says he left school 
when he was very young ; it seems so droll 
for a great man to be learning like a child." 

" I admire Mr. HaU for improving himself, 
Betty ; no one need be ashamed of trying to 
gain knowledge, however late in life." 

"No," said Betty, "but I never thought, 
mother, that a grown-up man would have 
patience to learn." 

" My child, Mr. Hall is learning in many 
ways just now. He is trying to find out the 
true source of happiness and contentment; 
and he is beginning to honour his Saviour." 

" Yes, mother, and Louisa says he hardly 
ever uses a bad word now, and is improving 
so fast in reading and writing that he will 
soon leave her behind." 
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"You seem very glad about all this, 
Betty?" said Mrs. Smith. 

" Yes, indeed I am, mother ; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall say that when Dr. Brown gives 
his permission, they will go to church on 
Sundays. Louisa's father says he has not 
been inside a church for many years; but 
why are you smiling ? " 

"Only because you are so happy, Betty. 
What great things have come out of your 
taking Louisa by the hand, and showing her 
the way home." 

" Yes, mother, she would never have gone 
to the Sunday-school if I had not met her in 
the streets crying. Her father might have 
died if he had not seen Dr. Brown. Louisa 
and her sisters woTild have worn rags always. 
Now better days wiU come for them, I 
hope." 

Betty had spoken so quickly, she stopped 
quite out of breath, and her mother patted 
her cheek tenderly, and said — 

" After all, dear, it is our heavenly Father 
who has been watching over Mr. Hall and 
his family." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HELEN FORGETS HERSELF. 

During all this time we have not forgotten 
Helen Smith, and now must speak particu- 
larly about her, and tell our readers how she 
had been passing her time. Unfortunately, 
in some respects, her former friends had been 
her greatest tormentors, for Helen had quar- 
relled with Alice Howes and Mary Eames. 
They were bad girls at heart, though they 
could sit and look so good at the Sunday- 
school. It was to be deplored that they 
went to the same day-school as Helen and 
Betty, and were in the same class as the 
former. They had quickly discovered that 
Louisa was clad in Helen's left-off garments, 
and finding that she was teazed by their 
scoffing words, they persisted in calling the 
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lame girl "Helen's cousin," and never met 
her without asking her " how much she sold 
her old clothes for ? " 

Helen might easily have disarmed her 
adversaries had she kept her temper, and 
befriended the poor little cripple : instead of 
that, she was annoyed at being laughed at, 
jealous of the attention her mother showed 
Louisa, and angry at having been punished 
for her contemptuous behaviour towards 
her mother's guest on that afternoon when 
Louisa was intensely enjoying Mrs. Smith's 
great kindness, and her first invitation out 
to tea since she had been so very poor. 
Added to this, her grandfather had spoken 
seriously to Helen, and scolded her for 
being so cruel to one who was so heavily 
afflicted, and badly off, as poor little 
Louisa. He contrasted Helen's comfortable 
home with Louisa's miserable one, and asked 
her how she dare act thus to the poor de- 
formed child whom God loved in spite of 
her poverty and lameness. 

Helen might have become more amiable 
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had she been far away from Alice and Mary, 
but every day the old sore was re-opened, 
and something said about Louisa that made 
her angry and jealous again. 

No one ventured to touch the lame girl 
with Betty to stand by her. Alice, Mary, 
and Helen were too much afraid, but they 
tried to make Louisa very imcomfortable by 
staring at her. The latter took care to 
keep to her true friend's side, and on the 
rare occasions that Betty and she did not 
meet and walk to the Sunday-school to- 
gether, Louisa managed to be in her place 
early, so as to avoid meeting Helen, Alice, or 
Mary. At length Helen grew so irritable 
over the perpetual blister that her friends 
applied to her, that she visited her ill temper 
on her mother and Betty. She became so 
morose that her mother remonstrated with 
her many times, and thought it would be 
better to remove her to another schooL 
Mrs. Smith had decided on taking this step, 
when she heard, to her great satisfaction, 
that Alice Howes would leave the neigh- 
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bourhood with her parents, and that Mary 
Eames was going into service when the 
quarter ended. It only wanted one month 
to its completion, so Mrs. Smith determined 
to make no change, and spoke again to her 
daughter, but though Helen seemed contrite 
for the moment, she did not display more 
friendship for the poor cripple and chosen 
companion of her sister Betty. 

It was some weeks after Mr. Hall had 
recovered from his severe illness, and was 
living in Dr. Brown's service, that Helen 
and Louisa met face to face in a narrow 
court. Helen was in an unusually bad 
temper, for she had been wrangling with 
Alice and Mary; and when the latter saw 
how very angry she became, she drew a 
shilling out of her pocket, and holding it up 
high, called out, " I will give you this, Helen 
Smith, for the last old pair of stockings you 
left off; you may as well seU them to me as 
to your grand cousin, Louisa Hall, who lives 
up two pair of stairs, at No. 3 King's Yard.'' 

These words were said in the play-ground, 
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and Helen was furious at the attention they 
excited, and struck Mary. The consequence 
of this was, she had to bear tenfold more 
persecution, and at length the governess, 
hearing the noise, interfered, and having 
dispersed her pupils, set Helen a long lesson 
to learn for the next day. We have said 
Helen and Louisa met face to face in a 
narrow court, before the former's passion had 
exhausted itself. The moment that her eyes 
fell on Louisa, a wicked spirit within seemed 
to say, "Here is the brat who has caused 
you so much trouble — pay her off ! *' 

Helen looked up and down the court ; no 
one was to be seen. Louisa, who was 
always afraid of Helen, would have passed 
her with a little curtsey, when the latter 
came up to her side and said, in a low clear 
voice, "I hate you, you nasty, deformed, 
ugly child; you have brought me nothing 
but trouble. You come to my mother with 
long stories to make her give you food. You 
pretend to be good to Betty, and all for what 
.„... 0„ ......... 
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strike you, for I detest you so muck" Say- 
ing these words, Helen gave Louisa a quick 
push, and passed her. She was not prepared 
for what followed. Poor Louisa, who was 
never very strong on her feet, and had 
grown much weaker of late, reeled on one 
side, her head struck against a sharp stone, 
and she lay on the ground pale and motion- 
less. 

Helen was terrified, she knew not whether 
Louiisa was dead or stunned, and "being a 
thorough coward at heart, she ran up the 
court as hard and fast as her legs would 
carry her, and did not slacken her pace until 
within a short distance of her home. By 
the time she reached her mother's door she 
had nearly recovered her breath, and she 
went upstairs to her bedroom, and tried t' 
still her beating heart. She wished she ha 
not left Louisa, but supposing she were def 
it woTild be better for her not to tell any o 
she had pushed her. " If Louisa lives, v 
she tell?" thought Helen; "suppose 
does, my word is as good as hers any i 
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and no one will suspect me of being a liar. 
There are plenty of ways of accounting for a 
fall Louisa may have stumbled, every one 
knows how weak she is, or she may have 
had a fit in the street. I had better keep 
quiet, and I wiU go down and help mother 
to work, and no one will know that I met 
Louisa on my way home." 

Helen's fear was lest her friends should 
discover how wicked she had been; she 
cared not fbr the knowledge that her Father 
in heaven had, of every thought that passed 
through her heart that afternoon, before and 
since she had seen Louisa. 

Helen, having smoothed her hair and 
washed her hands, went to the work-room 
where her mother and Betty were sitting. 
The latter was helping to finish a dress that 
must be sent home in the evening, and had 
not been to school that day, having awoke 
with a bad headache in the morning. 

" Mother, I have come to help you," said 
Helen ; " I made haste home from school, for 
I knew you were busy." 

4 
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Mrs. Smith looked at her daughter, some- 
what astonished, she was so little accustomed 
to hear Helen volunteer her services : she 
usually pleaded lessons which had to he 
learnt as her excuse, or some fancy work 
that wanted finishing. 

" Thank you, Helen, I have promised this 
dress to-night, and I shall be glad if you 
will take two breadths of the skirt to run 
together," said her mother, hoping this was 
the beginning of a better state of things. 
Helen's fingers were soon busily engaged, 
but if any one had watched her face it would 
have been seen that she started at every 
soimd, and kept changing colour. A knock 
was heard presently at the door, and though 
it was only the milkman, she trembled. 
Then a neighbour came in for a few moments, 
and Helen dreaded lest she should speak of 
Louisa, or say that a lame child had been 
found lying hurt or dead in the court. Con- 
science began to make her uncomfortable, 
she was filled with dread fears, and her 
anxiety grew as night drew on. Helen had 
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never neglected her prayers to God, though 
she often knelt down and said words whUe 
her heart was wandering far away ; but the 
habit was so strong that she felt uneasy 
when she threw herself on her bed without 
asking God to take care of her. But she 
dared not pray. What could she pray for ? 
She could not ask God to pardon her when 
she intended to deceive her mother, and had 
already told her one falsehood, and did not 
mean to shrink from many lies if they were 
necessary to keep her secret. She thought 
she could pray if she knew how Louisa was. 
She wished she had kept her temper, but, 
after all, Alice and Mary, particularly the 
latter, were more to blame than herself; it 
was their wicked teazing that made her 
cross. But supposing Lousia were to die, 
would she be punished ? Helen shuddered, 
for now, in the silence of the night, she 
could not get away from herself; her sins 
stood before her, and she was obliged to 
think about them. One moment she tried 
to justify her conduct, and the next her 
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wickedness rose up in all its enormity. 
She tossed from side to side of her little 
bed, and did not sleep until morning dawned, 
and then she dreamt she was being carried 
away from her mother's side, and was taken 
to prison for killing a lame girl. 

Helen awoke screaming, and her cries 
brought her mother to her bedside to know 
what ailed her. Helen kept her secret, and 
tried to laugh away her mother's looks of 
anxiety. She was glad when school-time 
came, for at any rate she would have less 
leisure for thinking ; and though she knew 
the girls would teaze her about what had 
passed the day before, she preferred their 
scoffing words rather than a state of inaction. 
Helen was more afraid of herself just then 
than of any living being; and it was the 
reproaches of her own conscience she longed 
to flee from. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



SUFFERING LOUISA. 



On a clean bed, in a small room in King's 
Yard, lay a suffering child, so flushed and 
feverish, we hardly recognise pale little 
Louisa HalL Money had been more plenti- 
ful since Mr. Hall had been able to work, 
and Mrs. HaU had hired a third room for 
her children, and lately purchased a small 
bed, so that Louisa might have the comfort 
of it, and not be obliged to sleep with her 
sisters. Betty had taught Louisa many 
things — there were all the elements of good 
in the latter before, and she only needed to 
be shown the way to Jesus in order to profit 
by the teaching of His GospeL Since Mr. 
Hall's recovery, peace and rest seemed to 
have come to this family, and brighter days 
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were in store for them, they hoped. Louisa's 
sisters had attended a free school regularly 
for the last four weeks, and Louisa was her 
mother's right hand at home, as far as her 
strength would allow her to work. 

Last evening sorrow overshadowed the home 
in King's Yard, for Louisa had been found 
lying quite unconscious in a narrow court. 
She had been sent by her mother to the 
grocer's, who lived in an open thoroughfare 
not far from the spot where she appeared 
to have fallen. A good woman happened 
to pass who knew the deformed child ; she 
lifted her up tenderly in her arms, and 
carried her home. Louisa had not been 
conscious all night, and her mother had not 
left her bedside for a moment; she had 
wandered in her mind a great deal, and Mrs. 
Hall was puzzled to understand the meaning 
of the words which she repeated over and 
over so often. 

" Betty, dear, I do not love you for what I 
can get, but for what you have taught me. 
Why does Helen hate me? Betty, Betty, 
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I would not wrong you — save me from 
Helen ! " 

When the world began to move again, 
Mrs. HaU determined to send for their kind 
friend, Dr. Brown, whom she knew would 
come to them, for he had ever been such 
a true helper since he had known them. 
She awoke her husband, and before long 
he was rapping at Dr. Brown's door ; it was 
early morning, and several hours before he 
usually began his duties in the surgery. 

In the meantime, Louisa's consciousness 
returned — "Mother, where am I ?" she said. 

"At home, dearest. You have been iU, 
and fell down in the street." 

Louisa thought for a moment ere she 
remembered all, and then she covered her 
face with her hands, and burst into tears. 

"What is it, my darling?" asked her 
mother, " never mind, we shall soon get you 
well again." 

" Mother, I fancy I shall not be better any 
more. I have such a pain here," pointing to 
her sida " Why should I want to live, for I 
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am a cripple, and shall have no more pain to 
suffer in heaven." 

"Oh, Louisa, I cannot spare yoiL My 
child, you are my right hand. Just as our 
lives are growing brighter, it would be too 
hard to lose you." 

" As Jesus wills," replied the child, wearily 
closing her eyes, as if she had no more strength 
for further conversation. 

Dr. Brown shook his head when he saw 
the invalid. " She has had a severe shock," 
he said. "Now, little one, tell me all you 
remember about your fall How did it 
happen ? " 

" I fell, doctor ; I am very weak, you know, 
and lately have been feeling as if I could 
hardly walk I think my head must have 
knocked against something." 

" What made you fall ? were you pushed 
down ? " 

"I can't talk any more, please, doctor," 
answered the child, sobbing bitterly, " please, 
please, don't make me." 

Dr. Brown did not press more questions 
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on Louisa, he feared to agitate her further, 
and after giving a few directions, he left 
King's Yard. There is something behind 
she won't tell, he thought to himself, as he 
walked home. 

Towards afternoon, Louisa revived con- 
siderably, and her mother's heart grew 
lighter, for Dr. Brown had said no bone was 
broken; and why should not Louisa get well ? 
she asked herself. 

"Mother, I should so like to see Betty," 
said Louisa ; " she does not know that I am 
ill, or she would have come to see me, I am 
sure. I want to talk to her alone, please; 
you 'U not mind, mother. I want to ask her 
so many questions, you know. Betty and I 
teU one another aU our secrets. Oh, mother, 
how much we owe her ! She showed me first 
that Jesus would love me though I was so 
crooked, and she made me understand that I 
might help you if I would try, even though 
I was so weak. And she talked to father 
and made him believe he was not too great a 
sinner to be saved. I want to see Betty 
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very much. Kiss me, dear mother, and I 
Trill try and sleep. And will you ask Mrs. 
Smith to let Betty come back with you, and 
ask her to stay here until the evening ; you 
know it is Wednesday haK-holiday, and she 
will be at home; and, mother, if you see 
Helen, tell her I sent my love." 

Mrs. Hall found Mrs. Smith at home, and 
Helen and Betty were sitting working by 
her side. Helen would have run anywhere 
rather than hear what Mrs. Hall had to say, 
and yet she seemed spell-bound. She wanted 
to know if — if Louisa were living or dead. 
She had spent a wretched day, she had not 
dared to seem anxious and ask questions 
about Louisa, in case that suspicion should 
rest on her, and yet she longed to know 
something about the lame girl. Her mind 
had been wandering far from her lessons, and 
she had been severely reprimanded by her 
teacher. She returned home directly after 
school, wishing to avoid her companions, lest 
they should have heard of Louisa's mis- 
fortune, for she was afraid she could not 
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command her coimtenance if any very bad 
news were reported, and applied herself 
to her needle. It was a relief to employ 
her fingers rapidly, but now the dread 
moment had arrived. She must hear the 
truth, she must learn whether Louisa was 
dead, or, if alive, whether she had charged 
Helen Smith with that fatal push which 
seemed to produce such dire results. Oh 
the agony of those moments between Mrs. 
Hall entering the r6om and declaring why 
she had come ! 

The poor woman looked very weary, and 
had evidently been shedding bitter tears. 
" Betty, I have come for you," said she, try- 
ing to speak calmly ; " Louisa is very ill, and 
wants to see you." 

Then she was not dead. Helen breathed 
more freely. 

"Louisa iU!" exclaimed Betty and her 
mother together. " What is the matter with 
her ? " 

"I hardly know," said Mrs. Hall; "she 
was foimd lying unconscious in a narrow 
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court. I had sent her to the grocer's, and 
whether she had not strength to walk, or had 
a fit, or what, I cannot say, and Dr. Brown 
does not seem to know. She was uncon- 
scious all night, but towards morning became 
sensible. The doctor looked grave, and told 
me to keep her very quiet, for he is sure she 
must have had a great shock. She cries out 
for Betty, and I promised to take her back 
with me if you can spare her for half-an- 
hour, for I am sure Louisa must not talk 
to her for a longer time than that." 

Then she had not told. Helen breathed 
again, but she thought, "What can Louisa 
have to say to Betty, unless she wants to 
complain of me?" After all, she would not 
be safe until she heard what Betty had to 
report about her visit. Poor Helen could 
get no rest ; she had at least an hour to wait 
before Betty would have time to go to and 
return from Kling's Yard. 

Betty soon put on her bonnet, and she and 
Mrs. Hall were nearly half-way up the street 
when the latter stopped suddenly and said, 
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" Oh, Betty, excuse me for a moment, I must 
go back and give Louisa's message to Miss 
Helen ; I promised not to forget it." And, 
without waiting for a reply, she ran back, 
and putting her head in at the parlour door, 
said, "Miss Helen, I quite forgot to give 
Louisa's message to you, and I know she 
will ask me if I have remembered it. She 
said, 'Mother, if you see Helen, tell her I 
send my love.' " 

Was not this heaping coals of fire on an 
enemy's head ? Helen looked very red, and 
was glad that Mrs. Hall did not wait for an 
answer, and that her mother was called 
away at the same moment by a neighbour. 
Helen's conscience did not allow her much 
peace, and yet she felt more comfortable. 
Louisa was not dead — that was a mercy. 
Louisa had not told of her — that was a good 
thing, and Louisa must have forgiven her, or 
she would not have sent her love. Helen 
could not help owning to herself that the 
deformed child, whom she had despised so 
much, was ' greatly her superior, but she was ^ 
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still too hardened to be contrite. " All will 
come right at last," thought she, " Louisa will 
not tell. When she gets well, I will try and 
treat her more kindly, for Alice and Mary 
will be out of the way. I was very stupid 
to be mastered by my hatred and passion, 
and may congratulate niyself no harm has 
come out of it, because if Louisa should be 
ill long, it won't be my fault, for I remember 
mother saying that she did not believe the 
child could live long, she looked so consump- 
tive. I 'm all right ; and now. Miss Helen," 
added she, looking in the glass, " you are well 
out of this ; take care that your temper does 
not conquer you again." 

Helen did not humble herself before 
God, she did not ask Him to forgive her, 
she did not confess to her heavenly Father 
that she had sinned against Him, she did 
not sorrow for her fault; she only rejoiced 
because her friends did not know, for she 
did not wish to be condemned by them — she 
agreed with herself until she became quite 
cheerful. While Helen thus congratulated 
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herself, her mother entered the room accom- 
panied by the last person in the world that 
she wished to see — her grandfather, Mr. 
Holt. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE TWO FRIENDS. 



Betty entered Louisa's room softly, and 
stood by her little bed for a few moments 
before the sick child opened her eyes. She 
could have wept when she saw her flushed 
face, and uneasy, careworn look, but Mrs. 
HaU. had asked her to be calm for Louisa's 
sake, and Betty was a brave little woman. 

Louisa opened her eyes languidly, and 
they fell on her companion. She brightened 
up and said, " Oh, Betty, I wanted so much 
to see you, for I am very ill ; I don't think I 
shall live, and I know that I shall be happier 
in heaven, though I am sorry to leave you and 
mother. I 'm glad she is better off now, and 
that I have been able to comfort her, but 
Sarah is nearly old enough to take my place." 
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Betty hardly knew how to answer her 
friend, whom she loved tenderly ; she would 
have liked to cry so much. She stooped 
over the bed and kissed Louisa fondly, but 
did not dare to trust her voice to utter one 
word. 

"Betty," continued Louisa, after pausing 
to recover her strength, " I want to ask you 
some questions, and you must promise that 
you will not teU my mother, nor your 
mother, what I am going to say. And I 
wish you, dear, to try and think before you 
answer me; and, Betty, you will not teU a 
lie, I know, so that I shall be able to believe 
everything you say." 

Betty's tears did not come now, she was so 
astonished at Louisa's earnest way of speak- 
ing, that she wondered what she meant, and 
forgot for the moment her friend's sick looks 
in her astonishment. What could Louisa 
have to tell her about, that was so par- 
ticular ? 

"Betty, before I begin, promise me to be 
silent." 

G 
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" I will promise," said Betty. 

" The next thing I want von to sav is this: 
' I will speak the whole truth, Louisa.' Say 
those words after me." And Betty did as 
fche was told Louisa tnmed round in her 
bed, and looking full into her friend's face, 
wlio sat on a low stool at her side, said, 
" Betty, does your mother think that I make 
up loDg stories to excite her pity?" 

" Xo, Louisa, what makes you think so ? " 

"Xever mind. Xow, tell me, Betty, do 
you think I pretend to be good, and am in 
reality wicked ? " 

" No, Louisa, I believe you are good, for I 
know you love Jesus. We can't be wicked 
if we love Him. At home you are just the 
same as you are out, and nobody can be 
wicked who tries to please a father and 
mother, and be loving to sisters." 

" Then you do not think I am a hypocrite, 
Betty ? " 

" No, Louisa, I believe you never pretended 
in your life to be what you were not. Why, 
even wlien we first spoke about Jesus, you 
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told me how little you had ever thought 
about Him; so you see the first day that we 
met you did not seem to be better than you 
were." 

" Oh, Betty, I am so glad that you believe 
in me," said the poor child ; " it would have 
broken jny heart if you had doubted me. I 
could not bear that you or your mother 
should think me good for what I could 

get." 

"But who ever said you were, Louisa?" 
asked Betty, speaking quickly ; " who would 
be wicked and cruel enough to think or say 
such things ? " 

" Never mind, Betty ; I am quite satisfied 
now. Kiss me, and then read to me just 
one hymn ; I think I could listen to it. Eead 
my favourite, dear — 

* A beautifiil land by faith I see,' 

for I seem to see it not so very far off, 
Betty ; you will not be sorry for me to die 
when you think of what my life must have 
been before I knew you and learnt about 
the Saviour." ^^ 
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" But you have been very happy lately ? " 

" Yes, dear, I have been much happier, but 
I always dreaded to walk about because I was 
so crooked. I fancied every one noticed my 
back, and that many laughed at me. If it 
had not been for you on Sunday, I should 
have been afraid to go alone to the schooL 
I tried so many times not to mind, but it 'a a 
thing you can't forget. You can't teU, Betty, 
what it is to be deformed." 

"Louisa, you fancy so much," answered 
brave little Betty, who felt again so much 
afraid that she should cry. " You think too 
much of your lameness and crooked back, 
and forget that you have a beautiful face and 
deep blue eyes. You must live, Louisa 
dear, and I will love you more than ever, 
and never let you go to the Sunday-school 
alone." 

"Mrs. HaU here interrupted the children, 
and said that Betty had better not remain 
any longer. Betty bent over the bed to kiss 
her friend once more, and Louisa whispered 
in her ear, " Betty, when you are alone with 
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Helen, tell her I send my love to her, and a 
kiss, and say that if she would like to see 
me, I should be very glad indeed to see 
her." 

When Betty reached home, she found her 
mother and Helen were in the middle of tea, 
and her grandfather was with them. After 
the first greeting, Mr. Holt said, "You are 
soon home, Betty." 

" Yes," added her mother. " How did you 
find Louisa ? " 

"Oh, mother!" and the tears that had 
been forced back so many times fell fast. 

"What is it, Betty?" asked her grand- 
father. "Sui*ely Louisa is not so ill as to 
make you cry ? " 

"Yes, yes," said Betty, now sobbing 
bitterly; "Louisa thinks she is going to 

die, and wants to go to heaven. And ," 

here Betty suddenly stopped. 

"Go on, little woman," said her grand- 
father, cheerily. 

Betty coloured. "Grandfather, I forgot, 
Louisa made me promise not to repeat what 
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slie said to any one. It would be such, a 
relief to me to teU you and mother all, for I 
can't understand her, but I promised not to." 
" And you shall not break your promise," 
said the old man, kindly ; " I dare say Louisa 
had good reason for asking you to promise, 
even though you would have been happier 
to tell your mother and myself everything." 

At this moment Mr. Holt happened to 
look up, and was struck by Helen's face. 
She turned red and white in quick suc- 
cession, and looked so terrified that her 
grandfather thought with Dr. Brown there 
was some mystery to be explained. He took 
no notice of Helen, but turned to comfort 
Betty, and expressed a wish to see Louisa, 
and buy something for her. And he asked 
Betty what she thought the invalid would 
like best. 

"Oh, grandfather," said the tearful child, 
brightening up, "there is such a beautiful 
white rose-tree in a pot at Mr. Jackson's, but 
it costs two shillings, and I have only one. 
Would that be too much for you ? " 
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"No," answered the kind old man; "I 
will call for you to-morrow morning early, 
and we will go and buy it, and take it to 
Louisa." 

Betty jumped for joy. " Thank you, thank 
you, dear grandfather ! it must make Louisa 
better, she so longed for a white rose like the 
one she had in her own garden. And this is 
far more beautiful than any that ever grew in 
the open air. Mr. Jackson said it was a green- 
house plant, and that made it so expensive." 

When the sisters were alone, Betty gave 
Louisa's message to Helen. She tossed her 
head, and thought to • herself, " Just like the 
little brat to send me a message ; she is pre- 
tending to be ill. I am not going to be 
taken in by it." But she said aloud, " Betty, 
what did you and Louisa talk about ? " 

" I dare not tell you," replied Betty. 

Helen fancied the you was meant to 
apply especially to herself, and she was 
more than ever tormented by the longing 
to know what Louisa had said to Betty, and 
whether the latter knew her secret. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

grandfather's present. 

Betty had a holiday the next day, that she 
might be with Louisa ; she begged so hard to 
be allowed to wait on her, and as Mrs. Hall 
was obliged to go out to work, she was thank- 
ful to leave Betty in her place. Helen went 
to school alone ; she did not care to remain 
at home, she felt so restless. She had been 
haunted by dreams about Louisa, and had 
seen her all night long in her dreams, and 
fancied she could get rid of her miserable 
feelings at schooL 

Her mother had been to King's Yard early 
in the morning to see Louisa, and confirmed 
the report Betty had given. She thought 
Louisa was seriously ill, and this opinion had 
been strengthened by Dr. Brown, who had 
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been to visit the cliild while Mrs. Smith was 
there ; he told the latter that he had antici- 
pated Louisa's early death, but that some 
violent shock had exasperated her disease. 
He thought she might linger for some weeks, 
but in any case he had not expected her to 
outlive another year, because he had noticed 
how much weaker she had become during 
the last few months. 

Helen heard her mother repeat the doc- 
tor's opinion as she was starting off to school, 
and she could not help shivering. After all, 
then, it would be her hand that shortened 
Louisa's life — her own mad act that has- 
tened the lame girl's death, and she would 
have to remember it to her dying day. It 
was a dreadful thought, and Helen quickened 
her pace, and caught up some of her school- 
fellows, and was glad to chat with them; 
anything to take off her attention, and make 
her forget her misery for a time. 

Grandfather Holt was not late, he knew 
Betty would be waiting for him, and he was 
almost as anxious to see Louisa as Betty 
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was. He had thought the story of her 
iUness was very mysterious, and there was 
such a look of guilt about Helen that he was 
haunted by the remembrance of it all night, 
and could not divest himseK of the idea that 
Ids grandchild knew more about the matter 
than she would confess, but, on the other 
hand, he was puzzled to understand in what 
manner she could be connected with Louisa's 
illness. Mr. Holt was fully aware of how 
much Helen disliked the cripple, but he 
never imagined that her hatred would go 
beyond words. 

Betty and her grandfather were not long 
in making their purchase. The pot contain- 
ing the rose-tree was wrapped in paper, and 
Betty carried the present out of the shop. 
It was a beautiful plant, one or two of the 
roses were in fuU blossom, and smelt sweetly, 
and as the season was late autumn, flowers 
were scarce. Betty was right, the rose-tree 
had been grown in a greenhouse, and Mr. 
Jackson said it must be kept in warm air. 
Betty knew Louisa would take good care of 
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it, and she felt sure that the sight of the 
roses would put new life into the invalid. 
Louisa was better, and sitting up in an arm- 
chair in the parlour, when Betty and her 
grandfather entered. Betty ran to her friend 
and said eagerly, " See, Louisa, what grand- 
father has brought to you; he bought it at 
Mr. Jackson's shop, and would not let me 
pay half, but said he should like to give it 
to you for your very own. I am sure you 
will try and get well now." 

Louisa's face beamed with pleasure, though 
her words were few. She smelt the roses, 
touched the leaves carefully, and looked at 
the blossoms as if they were the first she had 
ever seen. 

Mrs. Hall was dressed, ready to go out, 
and said she had only been waiting for Betty 
to come, and as it was a little past her usual 
time, she must go to her washing directly. 
" And Louisa is so much better," added the 
happy mother, "that I am not uneasy at 
having to leave her." 

"Do not let me detain you one moment. 
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Mrs. Hall," said Betty's grandfather, kindly, 
" I will spend an hour with Louisa, and help 
to amuse her, so please go at once." 

Mrs. Hall gave a few directions to kind 
Betty, and then left the room to go and 
attend to her washing. Mr. Holt sat down 
by Louisa's side, and asked her how she was. 

" Better — ^much better," answered the little 
girl, "I am going to try and get well, for 
every one wants me to live. I love flowers 
so much that I am sure these beautiful roses 
wiU help me to get strong again." 

"Betty," said her grandfather, "I should 
like you to go and buy a pan for the rose- 
tree to stand in ; then it can be watered, and 
will not spoil Mrs. Hall's table." 

Betty tied on her bonnet, and went away 
to make her purchase, and the old man was 
left alone with the sick child. This was 
just what he wanted. 

" Louisa," said Mr. Holt, " tell me all about 
your fall. How came you to tumble down, 
dear ? Were you running too fast ?" 

" No, sir." 
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"Were you walking quietly along ?" 

"Yes, sir," said Louisa, looking very un- 
comfortable. 

"Did you stumble?" 

" No, sir — not that I remember." 

"I think I know why you fell, Louisa; 
you were pushed down." 

Louisa's face became many degrees paler, 
and Mr. Holt feared she would faint. He 
gave her a little wine, and waited for her to 
recover herself. "I must learn the whole 
truth," thought he to himself, "though I 
almost feel it is cruel to trouble the child ; 
but for Helen's future well-being I must per- 
severe." 

" Do not think me unkind, Louisa, when I 
tell you I am determined to find out your 
secret, and why you have so carefully guarded 
it. I do so, because I believe it is right ; but 
remember, chUd, I speak in kindness : the 
girl who pushed you down was Helen 
Smith." 

Louisa clasped her hands in agony, and 
almost screamed out, " Please, please, sir. 
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don't tell any one you know about it. Mrs. 
Smith has been so kind and good to me, and 
I love Betty so much. But don't tell, please, 
sir," and Louisa grew so agitated that the 
old man bent down gently over her and said 
quietly, "Be calm, my child, and trust me. 
I will only do what is just. Now tell me 
why Helen pushed you down, and how it all 
happened ?" 

" I was going to the grocer's, sir, and we 
met in a narrow court, and Helen said things 
to me that were not quite true ; and as she 
left me, she gave me a push, and I fell, sir, 
and do not remember any more." 

" But you can recall the words that Helen 
said?" asked Mr. Holt; "think, for a little 
while, what they were about." 

" Oh, please, please, sir, don't ask me." 

"Louisa, I must ask you," said the old 
man, gravely; "you tell me that you love 
Betty ; do you wish her sister Helen to grow 
up a bad woman? — do you not wish her well 
for your friend's sake?" 

"Yes, sir, and therefore I had so much 
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rather not tell you," replied Louisa, in a be- 
seeching tone of voice. 

" Louisa, I must hear. It is to save Helen 
that I want to hear; what did she say to you?" 

" She doubted my truthfulness, sir, and 
thought I only pretended to be good for what 
I could get." 

" And so you wanted to ask Betty if she 
believed in your honesty of purpose ?" 

" How did you know, sir ?" asked Louisa, 
forgetting that she had wished to conceal the 
reason why she had enjoined Betty to be 
sUent ; " did Betty teU you ?" 

"Betty would not break her word. All 
that she promises you may be sure she will 
perform," answered Mr. Holt, feeling assured 
of the truth of his surmises. " Now, Louisa, 
I have only one or two more questions to 
ask you. Tell me why Helen has always dis- 
liked you so much ?" 

" I think, sir, because I am poor, and so 
deformed. Many children laugh at me." 

"Because others are so cruel, it does not 
make Helen's fault less." 
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" She would not have hated me so much, 
if her fine friends had not found fault with 
me for going to the Sunday-school with 
Betty. They thought I was such a beggar, 
and Helen considered me not good enough 
to be her sister's friend. But please, please, 
sir, don't let Miss Helen know that I have 
said this to you." 

" Louisa, I will promise only to do what is 
right," said Mr. Holt, kindly. " My chHd, if 
God sees fit to take you home, are you ready 
to die r 

" Oh, sir, I hope so, for I do love Jesus. I 
know how often I act wickedly, but I pray 
to be better, and the Saviour seems to call 
me and say, ' Come to me, and you shall find 
rest.' " 

" Then you are not afraid to die, Louisa V* 

" Oh no, sir ; I long to die, for I am often so 
tired and ill, that I hardly know how to 
move about. In heaven I shall have no 
pain, and no one wUl laugh at me for being 
crooked and lame." 

Mr. Holt turned away his head to hide 
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the tears that would come unbidden, and 
Betty entered most opportunely at this 
moment with the pan, so that the conversa- 
tion turned on the pretty rose-tree. 

Bett/s grandfather did not remain much 
longer ; he soon left the happy little girls to 
themselves. Betty read and sang to Louisa, 
and then they admired the white roses, and 
Louisa told the story of the rose-tree that 
stood in the garden of the old homa Betty 
listened with as much attention as if she had 
never heard it before, and was enjoying a 
story that was quite fresh to her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



grandfather's story. 



" Helen, your grandfather wishes you to go 
and dine with him," said her mother two 
days later. "You may come home from 
school at one o'clock, and then go to your 
grandfather's house." 

Helen did not much care for this arrange- 
ment ; she dreaded coming in contact with 
her grandfather ; there was something so 
searching about his looks, that she could not 
face them without feeling uncomfortable. 
His keen glances abashed her, and made her 
colour — in fact, just then Helen was not at 
ease with any one, and lived in perpetual 
dread of her unkind behaviour to Louisa 
becoming known ; and yet she had no idea 
of going to the latter and confessing her 
fault, and asking forgiveness. 
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Helen was growing more familiar with sin ; 
every hour that she indulged in deceit was 
leaving its mark on her character. She had 
never prayed to God since she had pushed 
Louisa down ; she felt she could not do that, 
for she had conscience enough left to realise 
the impossibility of such prayer being heard 
and answered. Alice and Mary were friends 
with her again, and their influence by no 
means tended to soften Helen. But for the 
dark nights she thought she should not mind ; 
but when the candle was put out, she found 
thought grew busy, and it took her a long 
time to fall asleep ; and when sleep came at 
last, she always had Louisa before her in 
some dread form or another. Helen tried to 
forget that she had behaved cruelly to Louisa, 
for the latter was getting better, and she was 
going to be kind to her, and make it all up ; 
that is, if Louisa did not tell of her. 

Soon after one o'clock, Helen was seated at 
dinner with her grandfather, who was pur- 
posely alone. He determined to test his 
grand-daughter ; he wanted to bring her fa 
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home to her gently and kindly, for he saw 
that unless some great change took place in 
Helen's character, she would grow up a bad 
woman, and bring sorrow to her mother and 
sisters, for Mr. Holt felt she pretended to be 
good when her heart was cold and hard. 

Helen was somewhat reassured by her 
grandfather's manner ; he was more than 
usually kind, and made himself so pleasant 
to her, that she forgot her distrust and fears, 
and was soon chatting merrily to him. 

After dinner, Mr. Holt called her to his 
side, and said — " Now, Helen, I have a story 
to tell you; sit down on this stool at my 
feet, child, and listen to me. All that I am 
going to talk to you about has happened 
lately, and I know children always like true 
stories. There were once two girls, the 
eldest of them was well behaved, attended 
the Sunday-school regularly, and was always 
so attentive that she could answer any ques- 
tion her teacher put to her. She was con- 
stantly at the top of her class, and earned 
raise for her ability and quickness. 
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All her friends admired her talents, and said, 
* What a diligent, well-behaved girl that is ; 
so different from her rough little sister/ The 
rough little sister was naturally careless and 
thoughtless, but tried hard to improve ; she 
would sometimes go to school with her 
lessons imlearned, but was always sorry 
when she gave pain to her teacher, and she 
endeavoured to correct her many faults. 

" As she grew older, she loved Jesus truly ; 
and the more that she knew about Him, the 
more tender and affectionate she grew to 
those around her. The world still admired 
the eldest sister ; but those at home loved the 
little rough child, who was so impulsive, but 
so real and true at heart. In God's eyes, the 
well-behaved girl was a hypocrite ; she acted 
entirely to be seen and approved of by men, 
and did not care for the favour and love of 
her heavenly Father. She was proud in 
spirit, and did not seek after the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ. God was not in all 
her thoughts. SeK was her first considera- 
tion. Her rough little sister knew what 
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prayer meant ; often in secret she would 
pour out her heart before God, and confess 
her many shortcomings in His sight, and 
entreat the help of His spirit to enable her 
to conquer herself, and overcome her sins. 
God heard her prayers — Jesus was near to 
her; and the angels who frowned at that 
well-behaved sister, smiled kindly on the 
rough little one, and looked forward to the 
time when she would be gathered into their 
midst, and form one of their bright company. 

"These sisters were returning one day 
from school, when they met a poor deformed 
child, one who had suffered much bodily pain 
from her birth, and on whom the world had 
pressed heavily. 

" She was weeping bitterly, for she had 
lost her way. She had once known better 
days, but poverty and disease were her daily 
portion then. The rough little girl never 
passed by tears that were evidently flow- 
ing from an aching heart; she stopped and 
ministered to that afficted one ; she led her 
along the right road, and did not quit her 
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side until she was safe at home ; and ere she 
left her she promised to show her the way to 
the Sunday-school, and invited her to come 
to her class, volunteering to fetch her that 
day week, for it was on a Simday afternoon 
when these two first met. The rough little 
child whom the world did not understand or 
like, when compared to her more polished 
sister, led the father and mother of the de- 
formed girl, as well as the latter, to lean on 
Jesus. She was the instrument in God's 
hands to bring joy and peace to their poor 
home. 

" All this did not please the polished girl ; 
she hated the deformed child, because she 
was poor, a cripple, ragged, and destitute, 
and sat at her sister's side in the Sunday's 
class. There came a day when she met the 
lame child in a narrow court, and having 
abused her, she " 

" Oh, spare me, spare me, grandfather, 
please spare me," cried Helen, whose face 
had been varying every moment as Mr. 
Holt's story proceeded ; " I see how wrong I 
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have been ; how wickedly I have behaved to 
Louisa." 

" You, Helen ! " said her grandfather, " I 
thought you could do no wrong." 

" Grandfather, forgive me ; you know it 
all ; oh, please, please, foi^ve me." 

"My child, do not ask forgiveness of 
me; it is God whose pardon you need to 
entreat. It is your heavenly Father whom 
you have offended, and not me. Helen, 
have you been happier during the last few 
days that you have gone about with this ter- 
rible secret ? " 

" No, grandfather, no ; I have been trying 
to get rid of my thoughts, but at night I 
could not help thinking about Louisa." 

" Helen, have you prayed to God since you 
struck Louisa ? " 

" No, grandfather, I could not ; but I did 
not strike her, I only pushed her, and never 
thought she would falL" 

"Whichever you did, the sin was the 
same. Your jealousy and hatred made you 
act thus ; and see what the end of it will be. 
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Louisa's days are numbered; I have called 
on Dr. Brown this morning." 

" Oh, grandfather ! say that I have not 
kiUed her." 

" I cannot say that, Helen, for there is no 
doubt that the fall will hasten her death ; at 
the same time, the doctor says that disease 
has made rapid progress latterly. Now, 
Helen, what are you going to do ? " 

Helen looked up, and repeated her grand- 
father's words — "What am I going to do? 
Nothing ; for now every one will know how 
wicked I have been ; and I must bear the 
shame of it as weU as I can." 

" Is that all, Helen ? " 

" What more can I do, grandfather ? " 

" Do you wish Louisa to die without seeing 
her ? " 

" Grandfather, I have made up my mind to 
be kind to her when she is better." 

" She will never be better, Helen." 

" Well, grandfather, she has forgiven me, 
for she has sent several messages by Betty." 
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" What more would you have me do, grand- 
father ? " 

" Let your own heart tell you, Helen." 

" Ask God to forgive me ? " 

" And then Louisa." 

"What! that little brat?" said Helen, 
her old spirit rising again. " Never, grand- 
father ; I could not do it." 

" Then, child, I have nothing more to say 
to you," replied Mr. Holt, sadly ; " you had 
better have allowed me to iSnish my story. 
I had no need to spare you if your spirit is 
still so obdurate." 

Helen looked very much ashamed of her- 
self ; and her grandfather saw that a sharp 
struggle was going on — a fight between good 
and evil. 

" Helen," said the old man, solemnly ; " if 
God were to call you hence this night, would 
you dare to meet Him in this spirit ? And 
how do you know that your life will be 
spared ? Eepent, and pray for forgiveness, 
dear Helen. Oh, do not let your grand- 
father die, and feel that one in the little 
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circle so dear to him here will be missing 
at last." 

Helen's tears were falling, and she bent 
her head lower and lower. 

"My child, can you join me in prayer 
now ? " asked Mr. Holt, after some minutes 
of silence. 

Helen lifted up her bowed head. " Grand- 
father, will God forgive me ? I have been 
very wicked." 

" We will ask Him, my child." 

The gray-haired man of threescore years 
and ten mingled his tears and prayers with 
his young grand-daughter, and the latter rose 
from her knees softened, and resolved to 
struggle with her worst nature, God helping 
her. Helen did not grow suddenly good — 
there was so much of the old nature to be 
subdued ; but she determined to seek help 
from Jesus ; and she accompanied her grand- 
father to Louisa's home, to ask her forgive- 
ness for the past, and tell her of the new 
future that she hoped would be hers if she 
made the gospel of Jesus Christ the rule of 
her life. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE END. 




Some weeks after the conversation we have 
just recorded, a circle of friends were gathered 
round a death-bed. A child who had had a 
weary life, suffered much pain, dreaded the 
laughter and mocking words that often at- 
tended her footsteps on earth, had nearly- 
finished^ her course. Her spuit was hovering 
between the two worlds, and while her 
friends were weeping, the angels were re- 
joicing and waiting for the signal to bear her 
soul to the bright realms above, where there 
would be no more sin and suffering for her, 
but where she would sit at the feet of Jesus, 
who had been so dear to her during the last 
days of her life. Her mother sat near to 
her, holding her hand; her dearest friend, 
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Betty Smith, was not far away, and another, 
a little older than Betty, one whom we have 
known hitherto as a proud, selfish girl, was 
standing on the other side weeping bitterly 
as she listened to the words her grandfather 
Holt had just read, which seemed to bring 
such peace and comfort to the sick one, 
Louisa Hall — " They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any heat. For the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters; and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes." 

Helen has gone through a bitter ex* 
perience since we last met her. She has 
watched the life of Louisa gradually fade 
away, and she has known her hand dealt the 
blow that caused her death. It is true that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall have granted her their 
full forgiveness, and the sick child has wel- 
comed her as a friend, and striven hard to 
set her mind at rest, and Dr. Brown has said 
many times that Louisa could not hav^^^ 
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lived through another winter. AU this, and 
yet Helen cannot forgive the part she has 
acted ; God in Christ has pardoned her ; that 
she feels ; but can she pardon herself ? 

A rose-tree stands near to Louisa, its blos- 
soms have lasted just long enough; never 
was there a gift that afforded more pleasure 
to an invalid than this. Its leaves will drop 
in a few days, and scatter and fade, but not 
too soon, for ere they die Louisa's spirit will 
have passed away. The rose-tree will be cut 
down and buried with her; body and tree 
will decay in the cold grave, but the most 
beautiful and godlike part of the deformed 
child will blossom anew in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The stillness which followed after Mr. 
Holt closed the Bible was disturbed by the 
faint voice of the dying child. 

" Helen," said she, " kiss me before I die. 
You will not forget me, I know, and you will 
love the dear Saviour more and more every 
day. Eemember that if trouble and difficul- 
ties increase, Jesus will be always near." 
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As Helen bent over Louisa, and kissed 
her, she murmured, "Oh, Louisa, if it had 
not been for me, you might have lived on." 

" Better, far better to die. I long to go to 
my Saviour. You don't know, Helen, what 
a sorrowful life I have lived, though I have 
tried so hard to be resigned; and since I 
found Jesus, all has been much brighter; 
still I shall be far better in heaven." 

Louisa's words stabbed Helen to the quick; 
had not she been one of her greatest tor- 
ments ? Yes, she must reap the bitter fruits 
of the seed she had so wilfully sown. 

" Betty, good-bye," said Louisa, "how 
much I owe to you ! How kind you have 
been to me ! I shall tell them all in heaven 
what you have taught me, and you will come 
up later, when your work is all done here, 
and join me ; then we shall never be parted 
again. Mother, do not grieve for me ; rejoice 
that I shall so soon be with my Saviour. 
Father and sisters, good-bye; love Jesus. 
Saviour, I am coming — I am waiting — take 
me into your arms. Mother, mother, Jesus 
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is there ; He is calling to me ; I hear Him 
say, 'Come to me, little weary one, and I 
will give you rest/ I am coming." 

Louisa stretched out her arms, and with a 
gentle sigh her spirit passed up to the man- 
sions on high, where aches and pains are 
unknown, and where sin hath no dominion. 

Helen never forgot the great lesson of her 
life. She lived to a good old age, and many 
young ones profited by the story of her early 
years, which she so often repeated. She 
invariably ended her narrative with these 
words: — "My children, do not forget the 
true history about myself that I have just 
related to you; for I have had reason to 
sorrow bitterly, through a long life, over 
giving way to my temper, and the sad con- 
sequences it produced." 
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